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"OLD  GLORY’’ 

Thy  safeguard,  Liberty, 

The  school  shall  ever  be — 

Our  Nation’s  pride! 

No  tyrant  hand  shall  smite, 

While  with  encircling  might 
All  here  are  taught  the  Right, 

With  Truth  allied. 

The  last  stanza  of  “America” 

— Samuel  Francis  Smith,  1808-1895 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
governor’s  office 

HARRISBURG 


August  1,  1948 


Honorable  Francis  B.  Haas, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Doctor  Haas: 

I welcome  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  upon  the  publication 
of  a condensed  history  of  the  “Flags  .and  Seals  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  has  not  been 
done  before,  and  I am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a history 
fills  an  immediate  need  and  constitutes  a distinguished  and 
conspicuous  service  in  terms  of  love  of  our  country,  love  of 
our  State,  and  inspired  devotion  to  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Nation  and  our  Commonwealth 
were  founded  and  upon  which  we  have  prospered  and 
grown  strong  under  God. 

The  citizen  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and 
Pennsylvania  have  just  returned  from  a great  war  in  de- 
fense of  all  those  previous  and  hard-won  liberties  which 
our  Flags  and  our  Seals  symbolize.  The  time  is  especially 
appropriate  for  the  publication  of  this  book. 


Sincerely  yours, 


James  H.  Duff 
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FOREWORD 


The  evolution  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  variety  of  flags 
used  by  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  national  existence  is  an 
epitome  of  the  growth  of  the  nation  from  those  first  scattered  settle- 
ments to  the  great  expanse  of  the  United  States  bound  together  by 
superhighways  and  transcontinental  railroads  and  airways. 

Since  the  time  when  Captain  John  Smith  established  the  Jamestown 
Colony  almost  three  and  a half  centuries  ago,  this  nation  has  experienced 
amazing  expansion  of  dominion,  unparalleled  exploration  of  natural 
resources,  phenomenal  growth  in  industries,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in- 
creasing pre-eminence  in  world  affairs.  As  the  thoughtful  citizen  looks 
at  his  flag,  he  sees  more  than  the  striped  and  star-studded  bunting;  with 
the  inward  eye  of  intelligent  patriotism  he  reflects  upon  the  treasured 
heritage  which  he  is  privileged  to  share.  To  understand  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  in  its  true  significance  requires  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  our  nation. 

The  American  Flag,  however,  is  not  solely  a reminder  of  the  nation’s 
venerated  past.  It  is  an  emblem  of  faith  and  hope  and  high  resolve  for 
our  country’s  future.  Geographical  frontiers  have  become  familiar  terri- 
tory, but  new  frontiers  in  education,  citizenship,  health,  industry, 
science,  and  agriculture,  challenge  us  and  the  oncoming  generations. 

Our  national  flag  is  significant  to  American  youth  to  the  extent 
that  our  teachers  and  parents  develop  in  girls  and  boys  ideals  of  honesty, 
thrift,  justice,  tolerance,  and  fair  dealing.  The  teaching  of  the  facts  of 
history  is  not  enough ; an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  facts 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  story  of  America  may  be  seen  as  the 
struggle  of  a people  in  search  of  a more  abundant  life  and  in  order 
that  the  struggle  for  a spiritual  interpretation  of  patriotism  may  be 
perpetuated. 

The  many  requests  that  are  received  by  the  Department  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  and  the  Flag  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  National  and  State  Seals  have  impressed  upon  me  the 
need  for  a bulletin  which  would  answer  some  of  these  questions.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  make  available  to  school  administrators  and 
teachers  such  patriotic  and  historic  materials. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
TO  THE  FLAG 
OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


“I  PLEDGE  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  FLAG  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
TO  THE  REPUBLIC  FOR  WHICH  IT 
STANDS,  ONE  NATION  INDIVISIBLE,  WITH 
LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL.” 

Public  Law  623,  1942 — Section  7 


Origin  of  the  Pledge 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  which  appears  in 
Section  7 of  The  Flag  Code,  was  written  in  1892  by  Francis 
Bellamy,  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Youth’s  Companion , for 
use  in  patriotic  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation. 
Its  immediate  popularity  caused  the  National  Education 
Association  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  President  Benjamin  Harrison  proclaimed  October  12, 
1892,  Columbus  Day  in  commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World, 
he  suggested  that  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag  be  recited  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  that  the  flag  be  raised  over 
the  schoolhouses  of  the  Nation. 
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Part  1 


FLAG,  COAT  OF  ARMS,  AND  SEAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner 

History  of  the  National  Anthem 

How  to  Display  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 

Legal  Requirements  Regarding  the  Flag 

How  the  Seal  and  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  United 
States  Was  Devised 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

“ . . . I wave  exultantly  over  the  schoolhouses  of  the  land,  for  education 
is  the  keystone  of  the  nation,  and  the  schoolroom  is  my  citadel.” — The 
American  Flag,  Author  Unknown. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FLAG  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  New  Nation 

IN  1776  when  this  nation  came  into  existence,  many  different  flags 
represented  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  colonists.  In  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  3,000,000  people  were  scattered  along  the  1500-mile  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  with  settlements  extending  scarcely  more 
than  100  miles  inland  at  any  place.  Each  community  of  necessity  was 
a separate  unit  because  modes  of  transportation  and  communication, 
growth  in  political  and  institutional  life,  progress  in  manufacturing  and 
distribution,  had  not  advanced  far  enough  to  effect  a closeh  knit 
political  union. 

Yet  in  these  scattered  settlements  a common  desire  for  freedom 
expressed  itself  in  all  the  varied  flags  of  the  embryo  nation.  Although 
local  and  regional  characteristics  varied,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  the  colonists  were  directed  along  the  same  lines  because  of  the  similar- 
ity of  the  elective  colonial  assemblies ; the  town,  township,  and  county 
government;  and  the  somewhat  uniform  organization  of  the  courts. 

The  Colonies  all  wanted  autonomous  rights  in  government  and  trade. 
They  distrusted  absentee  lawmakers  who  resided  in  England  and  they 
resented  interference  with  personal  or  natural  rights.  When  the  mother 
country  began  to  place  restrictions  on  trade  and  impose  new  taxes  on 
business  transactions  and  products,  the  Colonies  were  drawn  together 
by  a joint  consideration  of  their  rights.  This  resulted  in  such  steps  as 
the  Albany  Convention  of  1754,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence, 
the  First  and  Second  Continental  Congresses,  and  finally  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  While  the  colonists  along  the  coastline 
were  being  brought  together  through  a common  resentment  of  England's 
oppression,  the  frontiersmen  were  being  unified  through  common  defense 
against  the  attacks  of  the  French  and  Indians. 
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AN  APPEALTO  HEAVEN 


WASHINGTON’S  CRUISERS 


TAUNTON  FLAG 


GADSDEN  FLAG 


CONTINENTAL  FLAG 


BUNKER  HILL  FLAG 


BENNINGTON  FLAG 


FLAGS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


Varied  Designs  But  Similar  Sentiments  of  Colonial  Flags 

The  colonial  flags  representing  sentiments  common  to  all  sections  of 
the  emerging  nation  were  varied  in  design.  Many  of  the  emblems  upon 
them  portrayed  the  natural  world  about  them.  The  legends  they  voiced 
expressed  confidence  in  God  and  the  desire  for  liberty  and  freedom  from 
arbitrary  justice.  Some  depicted  anchors,  beavers,  rattlesnakes,  and  pine 
trees.  They  bore  such  words  and  phrases  as  “Hope,”  Liberty,”  “An 
appeal  to  Heaven,”  “An  appeal  to  God,”  “Liberty,  property,  and  no 
stamps,”  “Don’t  tread  on  me,”  “The  king,  Pitt,  and  liberty,”  “Liberty 
and  property,”  “The  Congress  and  liberty,”  and  “Law  and  order.” 

A design  common  to  several  of  the  early  New  England  flags  was 
the  pine  tree.  It  is  reasonably  well  established  that  two  of  the  flags 
carried  by  the  American  army  at  Bunker  Hill  bore  this  design.  The  six 
cruisers  commissioned  by  General  W ashington  and  the  first  vessels  com- 
missioned by  the  United  Colonies  sailed  under  this  ensign.1  (See  p.  4) 
In  April  1776,  the  Massachusetts  Council  passed  a series  of  resolu- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  sea  service,  among  which  was  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  the  uniform  of  the  officers  be  green  and  white 
and  that  they  furnish  themselves  accordingly;  and  that  the  colors 
be  a white  flag,  with  a green  pine  tree  and  the  inscription,  ‘An 
appeal  to  Heaven’.” 

Such  flags  served  to  rally  the  patriots  to  arms  in  combat  areas,  but 
they  were  confusing  because  of  their  variety.  Some  of  the  standards 
reflected  the  influence  of  the  British  flag.  This  was  natural  since  the 
colonies  did  not  at  first  recognize  their  need  for  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  For  example,  a red  vertical  cross  and  a white  diagonal 
cross,  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  representing  England 
and  Scotland,  respectively,  in  the  British  flag,  appeared  in  the  Liberty 
Flag  raised  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1774,  and  in  the 
flag  of  the  Royal  Savage,  one  of  the  little 
fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1776  (See  p.  4). 

It  also  appeared  in  the  field  of  the  crimson 
flag  carried  during  the  Revolution  by  Colonel 
John  Proctor’s  first  battalion  from  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania.  That  flag 
bore  on  its  folds  a rattlesnake  with  thirteen 
rattles  and  the  legend  “Don’t  tread  on  me.” 

The  earliest  known  instance  of  the  thirteen 
stripes  being  used  upon  an  American  banner 


1 George  Henry  Preble — Our  Flag,  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  p.  140. 
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THE  GRAND  UNION  FLAG 

The  Grand  Union  Flag  represented  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Colonial  concept 
of  freedom.  The  flag  still  bore  the  British  Union  Jack  in  its  field. 


THE  FIRST  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

The  stars  frequently  formed  a circle  in  the  early  arrangements  of  the  stars  in 
the  field.  This  signified  that  no  state  was  more  important  than  the  others. 
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is  found  in  a standard  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  Troop 
in  1775  by  Captain  Abraham  Markoe.  This  standard  had  in  the  center 
design  a rosette  with  thirteen  loops.  The  emblem  of  unity  was  repeated 
in  the  seven  blue  and  six  silver  stripes  of  the  union.  The  motto,  “For 
these  we  strive,"  just  below  the  central  design  drew  attention  to  these 
symbols  of  unity.  When  General  Washington 
left  Philadelphia,  June  21,  1775,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  Cambridge  he  was  escorted 
by  Captain  Markoe’s  troop  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York.  He  unquestionably  became 
acquainted  with  the  escorting  troop's  standard 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  suggested  to 
him  the  striped  Grand  Union  Flag  he  raised 
at  Cambridge  six  months  later. 

The  Grand  Union  Flag 

The  necessity  for  a flag  common  to  all  the  Colonies  became  apparent 
during  the  session  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  in  1775.  Accord- 
ingly, a committee,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  On 
October  13,  1775,  this  committee  reported  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
to  Congress.  The  flag  which  it  recommended  was  to  have  thirteen 
stripes,  alternated  red  and  white,  typifying  the  union  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.  In  the  field  or  canton  of  the  flag  it  was  recommended  that 
there  be  a red  vertical  horizontal  cross  and  a white  diagonal  cross  on  a 
blue  field,  representing  the  sovereignty  of  England  which  the  colonies 
still  recognized.  This  flag  was  known  by  different  names,  the  most  com- 
mon being  the  Grand  Union  Flag.  At  times  it  was  referred  to  as  the 
Congress  Colors,  the  Continental  Flag,  the  Striped  Flag,  or  the  Cam- 
bridge Flag.  (See  p.  6)  It  was  never  officially  authorized  but  it  came 
to  be  widely  adopted  by  military  units.  Frederick  C.  Hicks  in  The  Flag 
of  the  United  States  calls  it  a flag  of  protest,  not  of  independence.  John 
Fiske  in  his  American  Revolution  says: 

“.  . . The  idea  of  separation  from  the  mother  country  which  in 
the  autumn  (1775)  had  found  but  few  supporters,  grew  in  favour. 

. . . The  incongruousness  of  the  present  situation  was  well  typified 
by  the  flag  which  Washington  flung  to  the  breeze  on  New  Years 
Day  at  Cambridge,  which  was  made  up  of  thirteen  stripes,  to  repre- 
sent the  United  Colonies,  but  which  retained  the  cross  of  St.  George 
in  the  corner.” 

On  January  1 or  2,  1776  (historians  differ  as  to  the  day),  the  new 
striped  flag  was  hoisted  for  the  first  time  over  the  camp  at  Cambridge, 


Flag  of  the  Philadelphia 
Light  Horse 
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Massachusetts,  when  George  Washington  took  command  of  the  newly 
created  United  States  Army.  General  Washington,  writing  to  Joseph 
Reed  on  January  4,  said: 

“We  are  at  length  favored  with  sight  of  his  Majesty’s  most  gra- 
cious speech,  breathing  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  compassion 
for  his  deluded  American  subjects:  the  speech  I send  you  and,  farci- 
cal enough,  we  gave  great  joy  to  them  without  knowing  or  intend- 
ing it,  for  on  that  day  which  gave  being  to  our  new  army,  but 
before  the  proclamation  came  to  hand,  we  hoisted  the  Union  Flag 
in  compliment  to  the  United  Colonies.  But,  behold!  It  was  received 
at  Boston  as  a token  of  the  deep  impression  the  speech  had  made 
upon  us,  and  as  a signal  of  submission.” 


Flag  Proposed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin 


From  this  time  forward,  the  Grand  Union 
Flag  gradually  came  to  be  used  by  the  various 
army  and  navy  units.  Two  and  one-half 
months  after  it  was  raised  at  Cambridge,  it 
was  displayed  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  Early 
in  February,  it  was  hoisted  by  John  Paul 
Jones1  on  Commodore  Hopkins’  flagship,  the 
Alfred,  the  first  ship  purchased  by  Congress 
for  the  Continental  Navy;  shortly  thereafter 
on  the  brig  Lexington,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  Barry;  and  by  the  Royal  Savage,  one  of  the  little  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain,  during  the  following  summer. 

The  Grand  Union  Flag  expressed  in  the  thirteen  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes  the  unity  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  their  combined 
effort  to  maintain  their  rights.  It  displayed  in  the  canton  the  Union 
Jack,  a symbol  of  subordination  to  the  British  Crown  and  of 
union  with  the  British  Empire.  With  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1776,  that  union  was  severed  and  any  implication  of  it  on  the 
national  standard  had  to  be  erased.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came  into  existence. 


The  Origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  of  Flag  Day 

How  did  the  union  of  stars  come  to  be  a part  of  the  design  of  the 
American  Flag?  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  in  his  book  The  National 
Flag:  A History , says  that  a design  was  required  in  the  union  of  the 
flag  that  would  represent  all  the  states.  Elaborate  designs  suggested  by 

1John  Paul  Jones,  writing  to  Robert  Morris  on  October  10,  1783,  says — “It  was 
my  fortune  as  the  senior  first  lieutenant  to  hoist  myself  the  flag  of  America 
the  first  time  it  was  displayed.” 
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some  of  the  flags  then  in  use  were  impractical.  Those  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  designing  the  flag  turned  to  the  use  of  the  stars, 
perhaps  because  the  star  adapted  itself  to  reproduction  in  the  union  as 
symbolic  of  the  individual  states  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Washington  family  bears  a design  of  stars  and 
stripes,  there  is  no  tangible  proof  that  this 
coat  of  arms  was  an  inspiration  for  the 
American  Flag. 

Mr.  William  J.  Canby,  in  1870,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, stated  that  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  John  (Elizabeth)  Ross  of 
Philadelphia,  was  approached  in  May,  1776, 
by  a committee  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
consisting  of  George  Washington,  George  Ross,  and  Robert  Morris, 
with  the  request  that  she  make  a flag  patterned  upon  their  rough  sketch. 
According  to  Mr.  Canby,  a discussion  arose  over  the  number  of  points 
the  stars  should  have.  The  committee  contended  for  six-pointed  stars  and 
Betsy  Ross,  as  she  is  called  in  all  stories  of  the  flag’s  origin,  insisted  that 
five-pointed  stars  could  be  shaped  more  nearly  perfect.  Mrs.  Ross  s 
arguments  prevailed  and  the  stars  were  designed  with  five  points. 

According  to  historians,  proof  is  lacking  that  Betsy  Ross  did  make 
the  first  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  beloved  story  goes.  Whether  these  are 
the  real  facts  or  not,  the  picture  of  Betsy  Ross  stitching  the  directions 
of  George  Washington  and  his  committee  into  our  first  American  Mag 
has  been  stamped  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  American  children  for 
generations.  Many  noble  and  authentic  figures 
and  incidents  in  United  States  history  fail  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  young  Americans 
and  rouse  their  love  of  their  country  and  of  its 
flag  as  does  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross,  the  Phila- 
delphia flagmaker. 

The  designer  of  the  flag  may  have  been  Francis 
Hopkinson,1  a New  Jersey  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  member  of  the  Marine 
Committee.  In  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 

Mr.  Hopkinson  says: 

“I  have  with  great  readiness  upon  several  occasions  exerted  my 

small  abilities  in  this  way  for  the  public  service,  as  I flatter  myself, 

to  the  satisfaction  of  those  I wish  to  please,  viz. : — "1  he  flag  of  the 


1 Mr.  Hicks  in  The  Flag  of  the  United  States. 


Jack  Flag  used  by  the 
first  Continental 
men-of-war 


★ ★ ★ 


George  Washington’s 
Book  Plate 
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United  States  of  America ; four  devices  for  the  Continental  cur- 
rency; a seal  for  the  Board  of  Treasury,  etc.  For  these  services  I 
have  as  yet  made  no  charge,  nor  received  any  recompense.  . . .” 


Later  he  submitted  another  bill  for  $2,700  compensation  for  designs, 
listing  with  other  items  “the  great  naval  flag  of  the  United  States.” 
In  rendering  a third  bill  he  says,  “The  charges  are  made  in  hard  money, 
to  be  computed  at  fifty  for  one  in  Continental.”  The  bill  was  never 

paid.  Some  historians  regard  these  bills  as  proof 
that  Francis  Hopkinson  designed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  new  flag  may  have  been  completed 
sometime  before  it  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
On  June  14,  1777,  a flag  resolution  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  and  adopted  by  that  body. 
The  authorship  of  the  resolution  has  not  been 
definitely  established,  but  may  have  been  John 
Adams,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Marine  Com- 
mittee. The  brief,  direct,  and  emphatic  resolution 


Merchant  Flag  used 
by  the  privately  out- 
fitted American 
Commerce  ships 


reads  as  follows : 


“ 1 hat  the  flag  of  the  13  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red 
and  white;  that  the  Union  be  13  stars,  white  on  a blue  field, 
representing  a new  constellation.” 

Since  Congress  did  not  indicate  what  the  arrangement  of  the  “new 
constellation”  should  be,  a variety  of  designs  resulted.  The  stars  in  some 
of  the  early  flags  were  arranged  to  form  a circle  so  that  one  state  could 
not  be  said  to  have  precedence  over  another.  (See  p.  6).  June  14,  the 
day  on  which  the  resolution  passed  the  Continental  Congress,  is  observed 
throughout  the  country  as  the  birthday  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  is 
designated  Flag  Day. 

Fhe  records  do  not  indicate  that  Congress  made  any  provision  at  that 
time  for  making  new  flags  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Marine 
Corps,  or  informed  those  branches  of  the  service  of  its  action.  The 
resolution  was  printed  in  the  newspapers  in  August,  1777,  but  it  was 
not  promulgated  officially  over  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  until  September  3.  The  Flag  Resolution  came 
eighteen  months  after  the  Grand  Union  Flag  was  raised  at  Cambridge 
and  the  first  American  fleet  sailed  from  Philadelphia  under  Continental 
Colors. 

The  discarding  of  the  Grand  Union  Flag  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  appears  to  have  attracted  little  public  notice.  There 
had  been  no  long  traditional  attachment  to  any  flag,  and  there  was 
general  agreement  that  the  flag  representing  the  United  Colonies  should 
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have  a design  distinctive  from  the  British  flag  and  expressing  the  new 
nation’s  union  and  independence. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  in  his  privately  printed  book  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States , points  out  that  the  major  use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
during  the  Revolution  was  on  the  sea.  He  writes : 

. . it  was  the  navy  of  the  United  States  for  which  the  American 
flag  was  established,  and  not  the  army  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
land  forces  belonged  to  the  States  and  carried  state  flags  into  battle 
throughout  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  from  the 
very  beginning  of  hostilities  for  the  ships  of  the  navy  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  sea  by  a distinguishing  flag  of  national  character,  in 
order  to  exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  piracy.” 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  that  the  United 
States  government  appropriated  money  and  provided  flags  for  the  armed 
services.  The  little  attention  given  by  our  Government  to  the  flag  and 
the  lack  of  any  instructions  regarding  its  making  reveal  the  unpreten- 
tious way  in  which  it  came  into  existence. 

John  Paul  Jones  and  the  American  Flag 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion defining  the  American  Flag,  and  next  in  order  to  that  resolution, 
Congress  approved  the  appointment  of  John  Paul  Jones  as  Commander 
of  the  Ranger.  On  July  4,  1777,  John  Paul  Jones,  the  first  great 
American  sea-fighter,  is  said  to  have  hoisted  the  new  flag  on  the 
Ranger  when  he  took  command  of  that  warship  in  the  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.1  He  wrote  in  his  diary,  presumably  sometime 
later,  the  following  statement  regarding  the  Flag  of  the  United  States: 

“That  flag  and  I were  twins;  born  in  the  same  hour.  We  cannot 
be  parted  in  life  or  death.  So  long  as  we  can  float,  we  shall  float 
together.” 

At  the  naval  battle  off  Flamborough  Head  on  September  23,  1779,  it 
was  agreed  by  Captain  Jones,  the  commander  of  the  United  States  Fleet, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  two  French  ships  which  participated  in  the 
battle  that  all  three  vessels  should  carry  the  American  Flag.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  flag  carried  on  this  occasion  was  the  new  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Philip  Freneau,  in  some  verses  which  he  prepared  at  that  time 
in  honor  of  John  Paul  Jones,  wrote: 

“Go  on,  great  man,  to  scourge  the  foe, 

And  bid  the  haughty  Briton  know 
They  to  our  thirteen  stars  shall  bend." 

1 Augustus  C.  Buell,  Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy,  Vol.  1. 
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Tradition  has  it  that  one  of  the  Hags  borne  by  the  fleet  in  that  engage- 
ment is  still  in  existence.  One  of  the  flags  carried  by  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  Captain  Jones’  flagship,  went  down  with  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  which  sank  during  the  hard  fighting.  It  kept  afloat,  however, 
until  the  captain  and  crew  had  been  transferred  to  the  conquered 
Serapis.  Later,  John  Paul  Jones  said1  of  the  sinking  of  his  flagship: 

“The  very  last  vestige  mortal  eyes  ever  saw  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  was  the  defiant  waving  of  her  unconquered  and  un- 
stricken flag  as  she  went  down.  And  as  I had  given  them  the  good 
old  ship  for  their  sepulchre,  I now  bequeathed  to  my  immortal  dead 
the  flag  they  had  so  desperately  defended  for  their  winding  sheet.” 

The  flag  that  survived  this  engagement  and  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  has  twelve  stars  in  the  canton,  arranged  in 
four  horizontal  rows  of  three  stars  each.  Admiral  Chester  suggests2  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  may  have  carried  more  than  one  flag  bearing 
the  stars  and  stripes. 


Early  Flags  of  the  United  States  Lacked  Uniformity 

As  late  as  May,  1779,  Washington  wrote,  “It  is  not  yet  settled  what 
is  the  Standard  of  the  United  States.”  At  the  battle  of  Bennington, 
August  16,  1777,  two  different  flags  of  the  United  States  were  carried. 
The  one,  a green  flag  with  a blue  canton  containing  thirteen  white  stars 
of  varying  sizes  and  irregularly  placed,  and  the  other,  a Stars  and 
Stripes  flag  with  seven  white  and  six  red  stripes.  Eleven  stars  in  the 
latter  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a crescent  with  the  Arabic  76  inscribed 
between  the  open  ends  which  extend  downward.  There  is  one  larger  star 

in  each  of  the  upper  right-  and  left-hand  corners 
of  the  blue  canton.  The  Bennington  flag  has  seven- 
pointed  stars  and  the  blue  canton  spans  nine  stripes 
instead  of  seven  (See  p.  4). 

At  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  an  unusual  flag,  now 
known  as  the  Defenders’  Flag,  was  displayed  in 
1776  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read.  Twelve  eight-pointed  stars  form  a circle  on 
a blue  background  with  the  thirteenth  star  in 
the  center  of  the  circle.  The  union  of  the  De- 
fenders’ Flag  is  composed  of  seven  red  and  six 
white  stripes. 

1 Augustus  C.  Buell,  Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American  Navy,  Vol.  1. 

2 Frederick  C.  Hicks,  The  Flag  of  the  United  States,  pp.  140-141. 


Defenders’  Flag 

The  first  Stars  and 
Stripes  displayed  in 
Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1776  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 
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Another  form  of  the  flag  was  carried  by  the 
North  Carolina  troops  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  March  15,  1781.  This  flag  had 
seven  blue  and  six  red  stripes  and  a white  canton 
with  thirteen  blue  stars  each  having  eight  points. 
The  length  of  this  flag  was  three  times  the  width 
and  the  canton  which  spanned  eight  stripes  was  of 
similar  proportions. 


The  Stars  and  Stripes 
carried  at  Guilford 
Court  House 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  Represent  the  United  States 
on  Land  and  Sea 

The  battle  of  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777,  is  noted  official!}  in 
Preble  s History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
first  land  battle  in  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  carried.  However, 
Avery’s  History  of  the  United  States  records  the  story  that  a hastily 
improvised  Stars  and  Stripes  was  used  by  the  defenders  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
near  Rome,  New  York,  on  August  3,  1777.  Captain  Swartwout  donated 
a cloak  for  the  blue  field ; the  soldiers  gave  their  shirts  for  the  white 
stripes;  and  a soldier’s  wife  donated  her  petticoat  for  the  red  stripes. 
Records  show  that  the  Continental  Treasury  reimbursed  Captain  Swart- 
wout for  his  cloak. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  also  used  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and 
in  later  phases  of  the  Revolution,  particularly  at  Valley  Forge,  Prince- 
ton, Yorktown,  and  at  the  evacuation  of  the  British  from  New  York, 
November  25,  1783. 

The  French  warships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  LeMotte 
Picquet  accorded  the  first  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Quiberon 
Bay,  Brittany,  on  February  14,  1778. 

Old  Glory  was  carried  to  China  on  the  ship  Empress  of  China, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Green,  on  August  23,  1784.  Three  years 
later  the  flag  was  carried  on  a voyage  around  the  world  by  Captain  John 
Kendrich  of  the  Columbia  and  Captain  Robert  Gray  of  the  Boston. 

It  first  floated  over  a fortress  of  the  Old  World  on  April  27,  1805, 
when  Lt.  Presley  N.  O’Bannon  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Midshipman 
Mann  of  the  Navy  raised  the  flag  over  the  fortress  at  Derne,  Tripoli. 

On  September  13,  1814,  Francis  Scott  Key,  watching  from  a British 
frigate  the  enemy’s  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  made  the  American 
Flag  immortal  in  his  poem  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.’’  Set  to  the 
tune  “To  the  Anacreon  in  Heaven,”  the  poem  has  become  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  standard  of  the  United  States  Army  was 
not  authorized  or  prescribed  for  any  branch  of  the  land  service  until  1834, 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  with  fifteen  stars  and  stripes 

Two  additional  stars  and  stripes  were  added  to  the  flag  with  the  admission  of 
Vermont,  March  4,  1791  and  Kentucky,  1792  into  the  Union.  This  was  the  flag 
which  was  floating  over  Fort  McHenry  when  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.’' 


THE  FLAG  OF  1818 

In  April,  1818  Congress  by  law  provided  that  the  flag  have  thirteen  horizontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  twenty  stars.  It  further  provided  that  a star 
be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag  for  each  new  State. 
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although  it  was  carried  frequently  by  troops  and  did  wave  over  fortifi- 
cations. In  1834,  it  was  formally  prescribed  for  the  artillery,  in  1841 
for  the  infantry,  and  in  1887  for  the  cavalry. 


The  American  Flag  with  Fifteen  Stars  and  Stripes 

The  nation  was  destined  to  grow  in  area  and  in  number  of  states. 
Vermont  was  added  to  the  Union  in  1791  and  Kentucky  in  1792  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  thirteen.  Accordingly,  on  December  26, 
1793,  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  Senator  from  Vermont,  introduced  a bill  to 
increase  the  number  of  stars  and  stripes  in  the  flag  to  fifteen  each. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  debate  on  December  30,  1793. 
The  House  of  Representatives  did  not  pass  over  the  proposed  legislation 
so  lightly.  On  January  7,  1794,  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill.  Ben- 
jamin Goodhue,  of  Massachusetts,  argued  that  if  the  flag  were  altered 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  stripes  and  to  include  two  additional  stars  for 
Vermont  and  Kentucky,  ‘‘we  may  go  on  adding  and  altering  it  at  this 
rate  for  a hundred  years  to  come.  It  is  very  likely  before  fifteen  years 
elapse  we  shall  consist  of  twenty  states.  The  flag  ought  to  be  perma- 
nent.” William  Lyman,  also  of  [Massachusetts,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  new  states  might  be  offended  if  they  were  not  recognized  in  the  flag 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  thirteen.  A few  congressmen 
regarded  the  bill  as  too  insignificant  for  extended  consideration  and, 
therefore,  urged  immediate  passage.  Jeremiah  Smith,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a wealthy  shipowner,  spoke  vehemently  against  the  bill  and  against 
the  Senate  for  passing  it.  He  declared  that  it  would  cost  sixty  dollars  to 
change  the  flag  on  each  vessel  and  that  it  would  cost  him  personally 
five  hundred  dollars  for  new  flags  for  his  ships. 

On  January  8,  the  bill  passed  the  House  in  the  same  form  it  was 
received  from  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  fifty  to  forty-two.  It  did  not, 
however,  become  effective  until  May  1,  1795.  From  that  time  until  1818 
there  were  fifteen  stars  and  stripes  each  in  our  national  emblem.  This 
flag  was  carried  in  the  three  wars  in  which  the  United  States  was  in- 
volved during  that  time,  namely,  the  undeclared  war  with  France  in 
1798,  the  Tripolitan  War,  1801-1804,  and  the  conflict  with  Britain, 
1812-1815.  It  was  carried  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  their  famous  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  1804-1806,  and  was  raised  at  New  Orleans  in  1803 
as  an  expression  of  our  dominion  over  the  vast  Louisiana  territory  pur- 
chased from  France. 
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Limiting  the  Size  of  the  Flag  as  the  United  States 
Continued  to  Grow 

The  nation  continued  to  grow.  Tennessee  entered  the  Union  in  1796, 
Ohio  in  1803,  Louisiana  in  1812,  Indiana  in  1816,  and  Mississippi  in 
1817.  The  five  new  states  admitted  to  the  Union  made  necessary  another 
change  in  the  flag  in  order  to  give  them  appropriate  recognition  in 
accordance  with  the  Congressional  Resolution. 

In  1816,  Peter  Wendover,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  New  York,  offered  a resolution  “that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  altering  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.” 
A committee  was  immediately  appointed  with  Wendover  as  chairman. 
The  first  proposal  was  to  increase  the  number  of  stars  and  stripes  to 
nineteen  to  include  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  and  Indiana.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  committee  sought  the  counsel  of  Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid,  a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  who  advised  that  the  number  of  stripes  be 
reduced  to  thirteen  to  correspond  to  the  thirteen  original  states  and  that 
the  stars  in  the  canton  be  increased  to  nineteen,  one  for  each  state  then  in 
the  federation.  He  proposed  that  the  stars  be  arranged  to  form  one  great 
star.  He  further  recommended  that  one  new  star  be  added  for  each  new 
state  thereafter  admitted.  An  exception  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stars 
on  the  ensigns  of  vessels  of  war  was  made  in  the  proposal  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  parallel  lines. 

The  committee  in  January,  1817,  incorporated  Captain  Reid’s  sug- 
gestions into  its  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  submitted 
the  draft  of  a bill  including  the  proposed  alterations. 

Since  the  report  later  was  accepted  as  the  basis  for  forming  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States,  a part  of  it  is  quoted: 

“The  original  flag  of  the  United  States  was  composed  of  thirteen 
stripes  and  thirteen  stars,  and  was  adopted  by  a resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1794,  after  two  new  States  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  national  legislature  passed  an  act,  that  the  stripes  and 
stars  should,  on  a day  fixed,  be  increased  to  fifteen  each,  to  comport 
with  the  then  independent  States.  The  accession  of  new  States  since 
that  alteration,  and  the  certain  prospect  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  number  of  States  will  be  considerably  multiplied,  render  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  highly  inexpedient  to  increase  the 
number  of  stripes,  as  every  flag  must,  in  some  measure,  be  limited 
in  its  size  from  the  circumstance  of  convenience  to  the  place  on 
which  it  is  to  be  displayed,  while  such  an  increase  would  necessarily 
decrease  their  magnitude,  and  render  them  proportionally  less  dis- 
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tinct  to  distant  observation.  This  consideration  has  induced  many 
to  retain  only  the  general  form  of  the  flag,  while  there  actually 
exists  a great  want  of  uniformity  in  its  adjustment,  particularly 
when  used  on  small  private  vessels. 

“The  national  flag  being  in  general  use  by  vessels  of  almost  every 
description,  it  appears  to  the  committee  of  considerable  importance 
to  adopt  some  arrangement  calculated  to  prevent,  in  future,  great 
or  extensive  alterations.  Under  these  impressions,  they  are  led  to 
believe  no  alteration  could  be  made  more  emblematical  of  our  origin 
and  present  existence,  as  composed  of  a number  of  independent  and 
United  States,  than  to  reduce  the  stripes  to  the  original  thirteen, 
representing  the  number  of  States  then  contending  for  and  happily 
achieving  their  independence,  and  to  increase  the  stars  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  States  now  in  the  Union,  and  hereafter  to  add 
one  star  to  the  flag  whenever  a new  State  shall  be  fully  admitted. 

“These  slight  alterations  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
meet  the  general  approbation,  as  well  of  those  who  may  have 
regretted  a former  departure  from  the  original  flag,  as  of  such  as  are 
solicitous  to  see  in  it  a representation  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

“The  committee  cannot  believe  that,  in  retaining  only  thirteen 
stripes,  it  necessarily  follows  they  should  be  distinctly  considered  in 
reference  to  certain  individual  States,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the 
new  States  were  a component  part  of,  and  represented  in,  the 
original ; and  inasmuch,  also,  as  the  flag  is  intended  to  signify 
numbers,  and  not  local  and  particular  sections  of  the  Union.” 

The  bill  aroused  little  interest  in  Congress  and  no  action  was  taken 
on  it.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  1818,  Wendover  renewed  his 
former  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  Flag  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  was 
reappointed  and  a measure  similar  to  the  preceding  one  was  introduced. 
It  was  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  in  April,  1818.  The  law  provides: 

“That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a blue  field. 

“That  on  the  admission  of  every  new  State  into  the  Union,  one 
star  shall  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag;  and  that  such  addition 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  such 
admission.” 

The  suggestion  made  by  Captain  Reid  regarding  the  arrangement  of 
the  stars  was  not  included  in  the  law.  Consequently,  for  the  next  half 
century,  there  was  no  uniformity.  On  July  4,  1857,  an  observer  noted 
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several  different  designs  of  the  stars  in  the  United  States  Flag  on 
vessels  in  New  York  harbor.  A majority  of  the  ships  carried  flags  with 
the  stars  arranged  in  five  horizontal  rows.  Most  of  the  flags  on  foreign 
ships  showed  the  thirty-one  stars  in  the  canton  at  that  time  scattered 
without  design,  while  others  had  one  large  star  formed  out  of  the  small 
stars.  Still  other  vessels  bore  flags  with  the  stars  arranged  in  diamond, 
circle,  and  anchor  patterns. 

When  in  1859,  Congress  tardily  voted  its  thanks  to  Captain  Reid  for 
his  services  in  helping  to  design  the  flag,  a proposal  was  made  that  a 
clause  be  included  in  the  resolution  fixing  the  arrangement  of  the  stars. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  without  the  desired  addition. 


The  Stars  and  the  States  Increase 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
number  of  stars  in  the  flag  had  increased 
to  thirty-three.  During  that  war  two  new 
states  were  added  to  the  Union,  namely, 
Kansas  and  West  Virginia. 

In  1896,  Secretary  of  War  Daniel  La- 
mont  ordered  that  the  stars  be  arranged 
in  six  rows,  comprehending  the  forty-five 
stars  representing  the  forty-five  states  then  included  in  the  Union.  In 
1898,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  there  were  three  rows 
of  seven  stars,  and  three  rows  of  eight  stars  in  the  flag’s  field. 

Three  additional  states  have  been  added  since  Daniel  Lamont’s  order 
— Oklahoma  in  1907  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  1912.  In  1912, 
William  Howard  Taft,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  an 
executive  order  authorizing  the  stars  to  be  placed  in  six  rows  of  eight 
stars  each. 

This  is  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  that  led  our  Armed  Forces  in 
World  Wars  I and  II.  The  Stars  and  Stripes!  Our  Flag!  Down 
through  the  one  hundred  seventy-two  years  of  our  national  existence, 
it  has  ever  been  the  cherished  emblem  of  free  men  in  a Republic  which 
stands  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  of  a people  who  have  always  sought 
peace  and  harmony  with  all  nations. 

The  annals  of  our  defenders  of  freedom  constitute  a bright  record  of 
victories  inspired  by  devotion  to  the  Flag  and  all  it  means  in  the  lives 
of  every  true  American.  The  Minute  Men  at  Concord,  firing  “the  shot 
heard  round  the  world”;  the  sacrifice  of  Nathan  Hale;  the  indomitable 
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spirit  of  John  Paul  Jones — “I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight” ; the  daunt- 
less courage  of  Captain  Lawrence — “Don’t  give  up  the  ship” ; the 
heroism  of  Commodore  Perry — “We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours”;  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  War  of  1812, 
of  the  Mexican  War,  of  the  Civil  War,  of  World  Wars  I and  II — 
all  bear  witness  to  the  valor  and  patriotic  fervor  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Thirteen  Stripes  and  Forty-eight  Stars!  The  Flag  of  the  United 
States  has  brought  new  hope  and  new  courage  to  the  peoples  of  two 
hemispheres,  to  all  of  Europe,  the  vast  Pacific,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Far  East.  In  the  concept  of  “One  World”  we  must  continue  to  play 
a leading  part  in  the  unending  struggle  of  mankind  against  the  forces 
of  aggressive  evil. 
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THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER  WAS  PRINTED  IN  A BALTIMORE 
PAPER  SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  McHENRY. 
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THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 
National  Anthem  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Words  by  Francis  Scott  Key  Air:  To  the  Anacreon  in  Heaven 

O,  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  early  light. 

What  so  proudly  we  hail’d  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro’  the  perilous  fight, 
O’er  the  ramparts  we  watch’d,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro’  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

O,  say  does  that  Star-Spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro’  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 

'Tis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  O long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

O thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war’s  desolation ! 

Blest  with  vict’ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav’n  rescued  land. 
Praise  the  pow’r  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:  “In  God  is  our  trust!” 

And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 


1Made  the  national  anthem  by  an  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1931. 
Originally  the  poem  had  four  stanzas.  The  third  stanza  is  not  used 
because  the  derogatory  reference  to  the  enemy  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  present  feeling  toward  Great  Britain. 
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BOMBARDMENT  OF  FORT  McHENRY 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 


History  of  the  National  Anthem 

Francis  Scott  Key  (1779-1843),  the  author  of  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  was  the  son  of  John  Ross  Key,  a lieutenant  of  the  First 
Artillery  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  who  marched  with 
General  George  Washington  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  when  Gen- 
eral Washington  went  to  Boston  to  take  command  of  the  American 
army.  It  is  not  surprising  that  young  Key,  the  son  of  a soldier  in  the 
American  Revolution,  grew  to  manhood  with  deep  patriotic  convictions. 

Francis  Scott  Key  attended  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis.  After 
graduation  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Jeremiah  Tawnley  Chase 
in  Annapolis.  Roger  Brook  Taney,  who  later  became  his  brother-in-law, 
was  a fellow  student.  In  1801,  Key  and  Taney  opened  a law  office  in 
Frederick,  Maryland,  and  a few  years  later  Key  joined  a law  partner- 
ship with  his  uncle,  Philip  Barton  Key,  in  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  during  the  war 
with  England,  known  in  United  States  history  as  the  War  of  1812. 
Understanding  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Key  wrote  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  is  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  the  emotional  fervor 
of  the  song. 

Francis  Scott  Key  and  Colonel  John  S.  Skinner  had  been  commis- 
sioned as  government  agents  to  secure  the  release  of  Dr.  William 
Beanes,  a prominent  physician  of  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland,  who 
was  being  held  a prisoner  on  the  Surprise,  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
British  fleet  stationed  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Doctor  Beanes  was  taken 
prisoner  because  he  had  allegedly  been  impertinent  to  the  British  a 
short  time  before  when  they  had  been  in  that  vicinity. 

On  September  5,  1814,  Key  and  Skinner  set  out  in  a small  beat  under 
a flag  of  truce  for  the  British  fleet.  The  British  Vice  Admiral,  Sir 
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George  Cockburn,  received  the  emissaries  courteously,  and  without  hesi- 
tation granted  their  request  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner.  The  Admiral 
refused,  however,  to  allow  the  emissaries  and  the  released  prisoner  to 
leave  immediately  because  plans  were  rapidly  developing  for  the  storm- 
ing of  Fort  McHenry  and  the  contemplated  capture  of  Baltimore.  To 
have  released  these  Americans  might  have  revealed  to  the  American 
land  defense  the  British  plans  of  attack. 

The  British  fleet  proceeded  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  night  of 
September  13,  1814,  made  the  attack  on  Fort  McHenry.  At  the  same 
time,  General  Ross,  the  British  commander  in  charge  of  the  land  force, 
stormed  Baltimore  at  North  Point.  Fort  McHenry  was  in  command  of 
Major  George  Armistead,  who,  on  first  sight  of  the  approaching  British 
fleet,  opened  a furious  attack,  with  the  result  that  several  British  ships 
were  damaged  and  the  fleet  was  forced  to  retreat. 

During  the  naval  attack  the  three  Americans  who  had  been  on  the 
British  flagship  were  transferred  for  their  own  safety  to  the  Linden, 
which  kept  out  of  firing  range,  though  within  sight  of  the  attack.  From 
its  deck  they  watched  the  fighting  during  the  night.  Francis  Scott  Key, 
eagerly  watching  the  developments  and  aroused  to  intense  patriotic 
fervor,  wrote  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope  the  words  of  the  song 
which  has  become  the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States.  The  three 
Americans  were  put  ashore  after  the  battle  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  Baltimore,  where  Key  revised  his  lyric  poem.  According  to  an  ac- 
count by  his  brother-in-law,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  1857  edition 
of  Key’s  poems,  the  verses  were  first  set  down  from  memory  on  the 
morning  of  September  14,  and  were  rewritten  at  a hotel  that  night. 
Francis  Scott  Key  presented  a copy  of  it  to  his  uncle,  Judge  Joseph 
Hopper  Nicholson,  for  criticism.  The  Judge  was  well  pleased  with  it, 
and,  according  to  a fairly  authentic  account,  his  wife  took  it  to  the 
printing  office  of  Benjamin  Estes,  where  it  was  struck  off  in  the  form 
of  handbills  and  distributed  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  On  September 
21,  eight  days  after  the  battle,  it  was  printed  in  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can but  without  the  name  of  the  author.  However,  the  story  of  how  it 
came  to  be  written  served  to  introduce  the  poem  to  newspaper  readers. 

“The  scene  which  he  described  and  the  warm  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  he  breathes  into  the  song,”  said  Chief  Justice  Taney,  “were  not 
the  offspring  of  mere  fancy  or  patriotic  imaginations.  He  describes  what 
he  actually  saw  and  he  tells  us  what  he  felt  while  witnessing  the  con- 
flict and  what  he  felt  when  the  battle  was  over  and  the  victory  won  by 
his  countrymen.  Every  word  came  warm  from  his  heart,  and,  for  that 
reason,  even  more  than  its  poetical  merit,  it  never  fails  to  find  response 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen  to  it.” 
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No  one  can  read  the  words  written  bv  Key  on  that  occasion  without 
seeing  through  his  imagination  “the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air.”  His  reference  to  the  shore  “Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host 
in  dread  silence  resposes”  was  a reference  to  the  British  land  force  near 
North  Point,  commanded  by  General  Ross. 

Charles  Durang,  a well-known  singer,  noticed  that  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  could  be  sung  to  the  air  of  a song  that  had  been  popular  some 
years  before.  It  was  set  to  the  music  of  “To  the  Anacreon  in  Heaven,” 
and  subsequently  he  sang  it  at  the  Holiday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore.1 

The  song  soon  became  popular  among  soldiers  and  civilians.  It  was 
sung  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  in  Andrew  Jackson’s  army 
at  New  Orleans. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  brought 
into  renewed  prominence  and  has  been  a favorite  American  patriotic 
anthem  since  that  time.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1931  that  Congress 
enacted  legislation  making  it  the  national  anthem.  It  has  been  edited 
and  revised  in  a minor  way  in  order  to  suit  the  music,  but,  in  general, 
it  remains  as  it  was  originally  written. 

At  the  time  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  the 
American  Flag  had  fifteen  stars  and  fifteen  stripes.  The  one  seen  by  the 
author  on  the  morning  of  September  14,  1814,  is  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum at  Washington.  It  is  thirty-two  feet  ten  inches  long  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  six  inches  wide.  There  are  eleven  holes  in  its  folds  made  by 
British  bullets.  This  flag  was  kept  by  Major  George  Armistead,  Com- 
mandant of  Fort  McHenry,  after  the  battle,  and  was  left  by  him  to 
his  children.  His  grandson,  Eben  Appleton,  of  New  York,  finally  placed 
it  in  the  National  Museum  where  it  is  regarded  with  great  interest  by 
visitors  and  cherished  as  a sacred  relic. 


1 “To  the  Anacreon  in  Heaven”  is  an  old  English  song  which  was  popular 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  sung  by  a jovial  society 
called  “The  Anacreontic”  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Strand  in  London, 
and  included  such  distinguished  members  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  James  Bos- 
well, and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— HOW 
TO  DISPLAY  IT 
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HOW  TO  DISPLAY  THE  FLAG  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


The  rules  and  customs  for  displaying  the  flag  have  been  established 
in  accordance  with  certain  fundamentals  of  heraldry.  The  right 
arm  is  the  sword  arm,  therefore  the  point  of  danger ; hence  the  place 
of  honor  is  to  the  right.  The  union,  or  field,  of  the  flag  is  the  honor 
point.  The  union,  therefore,  should  always  be  to  the  flag’s  own  right 
(Fig.  9).  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  represents  a living 
country  and  should  itself  be  treated  as  a living  thing.1 

Until  1942  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  had  been  dis- 
played with  proper  regard  for  rides  and  customs  but  these  regulations 
had  not  been  codified.  In  1942  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  Public  Law  623,  June  22,  1942,  which  codi- 
fied the  existing  rules  and  customs  on  how  to  display  and  use  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States.  The  Code  appears  in  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session  1942,  Volume  56 — 
Part  1,  Public  Laws. 


The  Flag  Code 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled , That  Public  Law  Numbered 
623,  approved  June  22,  1942,  entitled  “Joint  resolution  to  codify  and 
emphasize  existing  rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and  use 
of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  the  following  codification  of  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be,  and  it  is  hereby  established  for  the 
use  of  such  civilians  or  civilian  groups  or  organizations  as  may  not 
be  required  to  conform  with  regulations  promulgated  by  one  or  more 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


1 The  American  Legion  National  Americanism  Commission. 
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Section  2.  (a)  It  is  the  universal  custom  to  display  the  flag  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  buildings  and  on  stationary  flagstaffs  in 
the  open.  However,  the  flag  may  be  displayed  at  night  upon 
special  occasions  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a patriotic  effect. 

(b)  The  flag  should  be  hoisted  briskly  and  lowered  cere- 
moniously. 

(c)  The  flag  should  not  be  displayed  on  days  when  the 
weather  is  inclement. 

(d)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  on  all  days  when  the 
weather  permits,  especially  on  New  Year’s  Day,  January  1 ; In- 
auguration Day,  January  20;  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  February  12; 
Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22;  Army  Day,  April  6;  Easter 
Sunday  (variable)  ; Mother’s  Day,  second  Sunday  in  May;  Me- 
morial Day  (half  staff  until  noon),  May  30;  Flag  Day,  June  14; 
Independence  Day,  July  4;  Labor  Day,  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber; Constitution  Day,  September  17;  Columbus  Day,  October  12; 
Navy  Day,  October  27;  Armistice  Day,  November  11;  Thanks- 
giving Day,  fourth  Thursday  in  November;  Christmas  Day,  De- 
cember 25  ; such  other  days  as  may  be  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  LInited  States;  the  birthdays  of  States  (dates  of  admission)  ; 
and  on  State  holidays. 

(e)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  daily,  weather  permitting, 
on  or  near  the  main  administration  building  of  every  public  insti- 
tution. 

(f)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  in  or  near  every  polling 
place  on  election  days. 

(g)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  dur- 
ing school  days  in  or  near  every  schoolhouse. 

Section  3.  That  the  flag,  when  carried 
in  a procession  with  another  flag  or  flags, 
should  be  either  on  the  marching  right  (Fig. 
1 ) , that  is,  the  flag’s  own  right,  or,  if  there 
is  a line  of  other  flags,  in  front  of  the  center 
of  that  line  (Fig.  2). 

(a)  The  flag  should  not  be  displayed 
on  a float  in  a parade  except  from  a staff, 
or  as  provided  in  subsection  (i). 

(b)  The  flag  should  not  be  draped  over 
the  hood,  top,  sides,  or  back  of  a vehicle, 
or  of  a railroad  train  or  a boat.  When  the 
flag  is  displayed  on  a motorcar,  the  staff 
shall  be  fixed  firmly  to  the  chassis  or  clamped 
to  the  radiator  cap. 


Fig.  2 
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(c)  No  other  flag  or  pennant  should  be  placed  above  or, 
if  on  the  same  level,  to  the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  except  during  church  services  conducted  by  naval 
chaplains  at  sea,  when  the  church  pennant  may  be  flown  above  the 
flag  during  church  services  for  the  personnel  of  the  Navy. 


(d)  The  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  when  it  is  displayed  with  another 
flag  against  a wall  from  crossed  staffs,  should 
be  on  the  right,  the  flag’s  own  right,  and  its 
staff  should  be  in  front  of  the  staff  of  the 
other  flag  (Fig.  3). 

(e)  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  at  the  center  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  group  when  a number  of 
flags  of  States  or  localities  or  pennants  of 
societies  are  grouped  and  displayed  from 
staffs  (Fig.  4). 

(f)  When  flags  of  States,  cities  or 
localities,  or  pennants  of  societies  are  flown 
on  the  same  halyard  with  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  the  latter  should  always  be  at 
the  peak  (Fig.  5).  When  the  flags  are  flown 
from  adjacent  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  hoisted  first  and  lowered 
last.  No  such  flag  or  pennant  may  be  placed 
above  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
right  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 

(Fig.  6). 

(g)  When  flags  of  two  or  more  na- 
tions are  displayed,  they  are  to  be  flown  from 
separate  staffs  of  the  same  height.  The  flags 
should  be  of  approximately  equal  size.  Inter- 
national usage  forbids  the  display  of  the  flag 
of  one  nation  above  that  of  another  nation  in 
time  of  peace. 

(h)  When  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  displayed  from  a staff  projecting 
horizontally  or  at  an  angle  from  the  window 
sill,  balcony,  or  front  of  a building,  the  union 
of  the  flag  should  be  placed  at  the  peak  of  the 
staff  (Fig.  7).  When  the  flag  is  suspended 
over  a sidewalk  from  a rope  extending  from 


Hi 

Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 
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Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


a house  to  a pole  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
the  flag  should  be  hoisted  out,  union  first, 
from  the  building  (Fig.  8). 

(i)  When  the  flag  is  displayed  other- 
wise than  by  being  flown  from  a staff,  it 
should  be  displayed  flat,  whether  indoors  or 
out,  or  so  suspended  that  its  folds  fall  as  free 
as  though  the  flag  were  staffed  (Fig.  9). 

(j)  When  the  flag  is  displayed  over 
the  middle  of  the  street,  it  should  be  suspend- 
ed vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  in 
an  east  and  west  street  or  to  the  east  in  a 
north  and  south  street  (Fig.  10). 

(k)  When  used  on  a speaker’s  plat- 
form, the  flag,  if  displayed  flat,  should  be  dis- 
played above  and  behind  the  speaker.  When 
displayed  from  a staff  in  a church  or  public 
auditorium,  if  it  is  displayed  in  the  chancel 

of  a church,  or  on  the  speaker’s  platform  in  a public  auditorium,  the 
flag  should  occupy  the  position  of  honor  and  be  placed  at  the  clergy- 
man’s or  speaker’s  right  as  he  faces  the  congregation  or  audience. 
Any  other  flag  so  displayed  in  the  chancel  or  on  the  platform  should 
be  placed  at  the  clergyman’s  or  speaker’s  left  as  he  faces  the  congre- 
gation or  audience.  But  when  the  flag  is  displayed  from  a staff  in  a 
church  or  public  auditorium  elsewhere  than  in  the  chancel  or  on  the 
platform  it  shall  be  placed  in  the  position  of  honor  at  the  right  of 
the  congregation  or  audience  as  they  face  the  chancel  or  platform. 

Any  other  flag  so  displayed  should  be  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  congregation  or  audience 
as  they  face  the  chancel  or  platform. 

(l)  The  flag  should  form  a distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a 
a statue  or  monument,  but  it  should  never  be 
used  as  the  covering  for  the  statue  or  monu- 
ment. 

(m)  The  flag,  when  flown  at  half  staff, 
should  be  first  hoisted  to  the  peak  for  an 
instant  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
position.  The  flag  should  be  again  raised  to 
the  peak  before  it  is  lowered  for  the  day.  By 
“half  staff”  is  meant  lowering  the  flag  to 
one-half  the  distance  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  staff  (Fig.  11 ).  Crepe  stream- 
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ers  may  be  affixed  to  spear  heads  or  flag- 
staffs  in  a parade  only  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(n)  When  the  flag  is  used  to  cover 
a casket,  it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  union 
is  at  the  head  and  over  the  left  shoulder 
(Fig.  12).  The  flag  should  not  be  lowered  into  the  grave  or  allowed 
to  touch  the  ground. 

Section  4.  That  no  disrespect  should  be  shown  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  the  flag  should  not  be  dipped  to 
any  person  or  thing.  Regimental  colors,  State  flags,  and  organiza- 
tion or  institutional  flags  are  to  be  dipped  as  a mark  of  honor. 

(a)  The  flag  should  never  be  displayed  with  the  union 
down  save  as  a signal  of  dire  distress. 

(b)  The  flag  should  never  touch  anything  beneath  it,  such 
as  the  ground,  the  floor,  water,  or  merchandise. 

(c)  The  flag  should  never  be  carried  flat  or  horizontally, 
but  always  aloft  and  free. 

(d)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  drapery  of  any  sort 
whatsoever,  never  festooned,  drawn  back,  nor  up,  in  folds,  but  al- 
ways allowed  to  fall  free.  Bunting  of  blue,  white,  and  red,  always 
arranged  with  the  blue  above,  the  white  in  the  middle,  and  the  red 
below,  should  be  used  for  covering  a speaker’s  desk,  draping  the 
front  of  a platform,  and  for  decoration  in  general. 

(e)  The  flag  should  never  be  fastened,  displayed,  used, 
or  stored  in  such  a manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily  torn, 
soiled,  or  damaged  in  any  way. 

(f)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  a covering  for  a ceiling. 

(g)  The  flag  should  never  have  placed  upon  it,  nor  on  any 
part  of  it,  nor  attached  to  it  any  mark,  insignia,  letter,  word,  figure, 
design,  picture,  or  drawing  of  any  nature. 

(h)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  a receptacle  for  re- 
ceiving, holding,  carrying,  or  delivering  anything. 

(i)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  for  advertising  purposes 
in  any  manner  whatsoever.  It  should  not  be  embroidered  on  such 
articles  as  cushions  or  handkerchiefs  and  the  like,  printed  or  other- 
wise impressed  on  paper  napkins  or  boxes  or  anything  that  is  de- 
signed for  temporary  use  and  discard ; or  used  as  any  portion  of  a 
costume  or  athletic  uniform.  Advertising  signs  should  not  be  fas- 
tened to  a staff  or  halyard  from  which  the  flag  is  flown. 
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(j ) The  flag,  when  it  is  in  such  condition  that  it  is  no  longer 
a fitting  emblem  for  display,  should  be  destroyed  in  a dignified  way, 
preferably  by  burning. 

Section  5.  That  during  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lowering 
the  flag  or  when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a parade  or  in  a review,  all 
persons  present  should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and  salute. 
Those  present  in  uniform  should  render  the  military  salute.  When 
not  in  uniform,  men  should  remove  the  headdress  with  the  right 
hand  holding  it  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the  heart. 
Men  without  hats  should  salute  in  the  same  manner.  Aliens  should 
stand  at  attention.  Women  should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag  in  the  moving  column  should 
be  rendered  at  the  moment  the  flag  passes. 

Section  6.  That  when  the  national  anthem  is  played  and  the 
flag  is  not  displayed,  all  present  should  stand  and  face  toward  the 
music.  Those  in  uniform  should  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  an- 
them, retaining  this  position  until  the  last  note.  All  others  should 
stand  at  attention,  men  removing  the  headdress.  When  the  flag  is 
displayed,  all  present  should  face  the  flag  and  salute. 

Section  7.  That  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  “I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all,”  be  rendered  by  standing  with  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  However,  civilians  will  always  show  full  respect 
to  the  flag  when  the  pledge  is  given  by  merely  standing  at  attention, 
men  removing  the  headdress.  Persons  in  uniform  shall  render  the 
military  salute. 

Section  8.  Any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to  the  display  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  set  forth  herein,  may  be 
altered,  modified,  or  repealed,  or  additional  rules  with  respect  there- 
to may  be  prescribed,  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  deems  it  to  be  appropriate 
or  desirable;  and  any  such  alteration  or  additional  rule  shall  be 
set  forth  in  a proclamation.  Approved,  December  22,  1942,  (56 
U.  S.  Stat.  377,  1074). 
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SPECIAL  DAYS— FOR  OBSERVANCE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  LAW 

SPRING  ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY — April  9 (except  when  this  day 
falls  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Good  Friday). (Sections  4001  and  4001 -A) 

CONSERVATION  WEEK— The  week  in  which  April  9 falls,  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  as  Conservation  Week  in  Pennsylvania.  (Section 
4001 -A) 

FALL  ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY — The  Governor  designates  an  addi- 
tional day,  usually  in  the  fall,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day.  (Section  4001 
and  Section  4001 -A) 

FREE  SCHOOL  DAY — To  be  observed  between  April  1 and  April  11, 
inclusive,  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  and  development  of  free 
public  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  (Section  4006) 

JOHN  BARRY  DAY — September  13,  in  memory  of  Commodore 
John  Barry,  Pennsylvania  Naval  hero  of  the  American  Revolution. 
(Section  4008) 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM  DAY — September  14,  commemorating  the 
writing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry  in  the  War  of  1812.  (Section  4009) 

FRANCES  WILLARD  DAY — September  28,  or  the  school  day  nearest 
such  day,  commemorating  her  life  and  the  principles  she  advocated. 
(Section  4002) 

CONSTITUTION  DAY — September  17.  Section  3903  provides  for 
“regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States’' 
in  all  public  and  private  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

September  17  is  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  its  observance  in  the  schools  is  usually  a part  of  the 
program  set  up  in  this  section  of  the  School  Law. 

GENERAL  PULASKI  DAY — October  11,  commemorating  the  death 
of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  a hero  of  the  American  Revolution  who  was 
fatally  wounded  in  the  fighting  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  (Section  4005) 

WILLIAM  PENN  DAY — October  24,  commemorating  the  birth  of 
William  Penn  in  London  in  1644.  (Section  4004) 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  WEEK— The  Week  in  which  December  15  oc- 
curs, because  on  that  date  in  1791  the  first  ten  amendments  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  (Section  4007) 
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THE  RAISING  OF  THE  FLAG  ON  IWO  JIMA  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MARINES,  FEBRUARY  23,  1945 

From  the  original  paintings  in  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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STATE  LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING 
NATIONAL  OR  STATE  FLAGS 


National  Anthem  Day 

Act  No.  46,  1947,  P.L.  121 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
enacts  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  shall  annually  issue  his  Proclamation 
designating  and  setting  apart  September  fourteenth  as  National 
Anthem  Day  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  patriotic 
and  veterans’  organizations  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  during  the  Battle  of  Fort 
McHenry  in  the  War  of  1812  with  appropriate  exercises,  and 
otherwise,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  patriots  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  that  con- 
flict may  be  perpetuated,  as  exemplified  in  the  national  anthem  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

Display  of  the  Flag  by  Schools 

To  amend  section  six  hundred  twenty-nine  of  an  act,  approved  the 
eighteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  eleven  (Pamphlet 
Laws,  three  hundred  nine),  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a public  school 
system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  provi- 
sions by  which  it  shall  be  administered,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof ; providing  revenue  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same, 
and  the  method  of  collecting  such  revenue ; and  repealing  all  laws,  gen- 
eral, special,  or  local,  or  any  parts  thereof,  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent 
herewith”;  providing  for  the  display  of  the  national  flag  in  all  buildings 
of  public  and  private  schools. 
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Section  629.  The  board  of  school  directors  in  each  district  shall, 
when  they  are  not  otherwise  provided,  purchase  a United  States 
flag,  flagstaff,  and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor,  and  shall  dis- 
play said  flag  upon  or  near  each  public  school  building  in  clement 
weather  during  school  hours  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  said 
board  may  determine. 

All  boards  of  education,  all  proprietors  or  principals  of  private 
schools,  and  all  authorities  in  control  of  parochial  schools  or  other 
educational  institutions,  shall  display  the  United  States  national 
flag,  not  less  than  three  feet  in  length,  within  all  school  buildings 
under  their  control  during  each  day  such  schools  are  in  session.  In 
all  public  schools  the  board  of  school  directors  shall  make  all  rules 
and  necessary  regulations  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  such  flags. 
The  expense  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  school  district.  (As  amended 
May  20,  1921,  P.  L.  1011,  Section  1 .) 

Flag  Code  to  be  Distributed  by  Board  of  School  Directors 

Section  1607 — School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 

“.  . . Each  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  provide 
and  distribute  to  each  pupil,  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
public  schools,  one  illustrated  copy  of  the  National  Flag  Code,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  available  such  copies  as  are  necessary 
for  replacements  from  year  to  year,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  to  make  use  of  the  said  code  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  seem  proper.”  (Amended  by  Act  of  May  20, 
1937,  P.L.  732.) 

Display  and  Respect  for  the  Flag 

Act  of  June  24,  1939,  P.L.  889 

Section  208.  Display  of  Flag  at  Public  Meetings. — Whoever, 
being  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  lessee  of  any  hall,  place  of  amuse- 
ment, auditorium,  tent,  or  room,  used  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  for  public  gatherings,  or  public  meetings,  permits  the  hold- 
ing of  any  entertainment,  public  gathering,  or  public  meeting,  un- 
less the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  publicly  displayed  in  such  hall, 
place  of  amusement,  auditorium,  tent,  or  room,  is  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  this  section. 

Whoever,  being  directly  or  indirectly  in  charge  of  any  entertain- 
ment, public  gathering,  or  public  meeting,  on  any  public  street  or 
highway  or  lot  or  tract  of  land,  proceeds  with  the  holding  of  any 
such  entertainment,  public  gathering,  or  public  meeting,  unless  the 
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flag  of  the  United  States,  reasonably  clean  and  in  good  repair, 
is  publicly  displayed  at  such  entertainment,  gathering,  or  meeting, 
is  guilty  of  an  offense  against  this  section. 

The  flag  required  to  be  displayed  by  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  standard  flag  of  the  United  States,  of  a size  not 
less  than  fifty-two  (52)  by  sixty-six  (66)  inches. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  churches,  auditoriums,  or  rooms 
used  by  congregations  as  places  of  religious  worship. 

Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  a summary  proceeding,  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a fine  of  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for  each  such 
offense,  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a period  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  days. 

Section  209.  Red  Flag  in  Public  Processions. — Whoever  carries 
or  displays  a red  flag  in  or  in  connection  with  any  public  procession 
is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  twenty  dollars  ($20),  or  undergo  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  (3)  months,  or  both. 

Section  210.  Insulting  the  American  Flag. — Whoever,  wilfully 
and  maliciously,  takes  down,  pollutes,  injures,  removes  or  in  any 
manner  damages  or  destroys  any  American  flag  or  flagstaff  which 
now  or  hereafter  may  be  put,  erected  or  placed  on  any  private  or 
public  building  or  place,  or  on  any  public  or  private  highway  or 
any  public  or  private  grounds,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  suffer  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  ( 1 ) year,  or  both. 

Section  211.  Desecration  of  Flag. — Whoever,  in  any  manner, 
for  exhibition  or  display,  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  any  word, 
figure,  mark,  picture,  design,  drawing,  or  any  advertisement,  of 
any  nature,  upon  any  flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  State ; or  exposes  or  causes  to  be  exposed  to  public 
view  any  such  flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign  upon  which  shall  be 
printed,  painted  or  otherwise  placed,  or  to  which  shall  be  attached, 
appended,  affixed  or  annexed,  any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  de- 
sign or  drawing  or  any  advertisement,  of  any  nature ; or  exposes  to 
public  view,  manufactures,  sells,  exposes  for  sale,  gives  away,  or  has 
in  possession  for  sale  or  for  gift,  or  for  use,  for  any  purpose,  any 
article  or  substance,  being  an  article  of  merchandise  or  a receptacle 
of  merchandise,  upon  which  shall  have  been  printed,  painted,  attached 
or  otherwise  placed  a representation  of  any  such  flag,  standard,  color 
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or  ensign,  to  advertise,  call  attention  to,  decorate,  mark,  or  distin- 
guish, for  the  purpose  of  sale,  barter  or  trade,  the  article  or  sub- 
stance on  which  so  placed ; or  publicly  or  privately  mutilates,  defaces, 
defiles  or  tramples  upon,  or  casts  contempt  either  by  words  or  act 
upon,  any  such  flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign,  is  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  or  undergo  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  (6)  months,  or  both. 

The  words,  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign,  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, shall  include  any  flag,  standard,  color,  ensign,  or  any  picture 
or  representation  of  either  thereof,  made  of  any  substance  or  rep- 
resented on  any  substance,  and  of  any  size,  evidently  purporting 
to  be  either  of  said  flag,  standard,  color  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  of  this  State,  or  a picture  or  a representa- 
tion of  either  thereof,  upon  which  shall  be  shown  the  colors,  or 
any  color,  or  any  combination  of  colors,  or  either  the  stars  or  the 
stripes,  or  the  stars  and  the  stripes,  in  any  number  of  either  thereof, 
or  anything  which  the  person  seeing  the  same,  without  deliberation, 
may  believe  the  same  to  represent  the  flag,  colors,  standard,  or  ensign 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  act  permitted  by  the  statute 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  the  United  States  army  and 
navy  regulations;  nor  in  case  where  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  granted  the  use  of  such  flag,  standard,  color,  or  ensign 
as  a trademark;  nor  does  it  apply  to  a newspaper,  periodical,  book, 
pamphlet,  circular,  certificate,  diploma,  warrant,  or  commission  of 
appointment  to  office,  ornamental  picture,  or  badges,  or  stationery 
for  use  in  correspondence,  on  any  of  which  shall  be  printed,  painted, 
or  placed  said  flag,  or  representation  thereof,  disconnected  from 
any  advertisement  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  barter,  or  trade : nor 
does  it  apply  to  any  patriotic  or  political  demonstration  or  decora- 
tions (1939,  P.L.  889). 
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HOW  THE  SEAL  AND  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAS  DEVISED1 


July  4,  1776,  is  a red-letter  day  in  American  history  for  us,  but  it 
was  also  a day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  passed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  about  two  o’clock  that 
afternoon.  They  adjourned  for  a late  midday  dinner  and  when  they 
returned  to  Province  Hall,  or  Independence  Hall  as  we  call  it  today, 
they  gave  consideration  to  details  that  would  facilitate  the  functioning 
of  the  new  nation  as  a sovereign  state  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
One  detail  the  Congress  thought  should  be  given  consideration  was  the 
devising  of  a seal  and  a coat  of  arms  for  the  United  States. 

In  the  work  that  followed  in  the  next  six  years  until  the  Seal  of 
the  United  States  was  approved  finally  by  Congress  in  1782,  the  com- 
mittees working  on  this  assignment  conceived  of  the  design  of  the  United 
States  National  Coat  of  Arms  and  the  United  States  Seal  as  identical; 
accordingly,  today  the  one  design  serves  for  both.  The  design  of  the 
bald  eagle  of  North  America  with  outspread  wings  and  talons  clutching 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  the  arrows  of  war,  and  holding  in  his 
beak  the  scroll  inscribed  with  the  motto  “E  Pluribus  Unum,”  One 
from  Many,  is  the  national  coat  of  arms  as  well  as  the  seal  of  the 
United  States. 


Work  of  the  First  Committee 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  4,  1776,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare 
the  device  for  the  seal.  All  three  men  had  been  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  were  destined  to 
be  honored  and  esteemed  by  succeeding  generations  of  their  countrymen. 

1 Sources  for  the  material  included  here  on  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  are 
— Gaillard  Hunt,  The  History  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1909;  The  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
Publication  1314,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1939;  and  The  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  Department  of  State  Publication  2860. 
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This  first  committee  on  the  devising  of  the  seal  thought  in  terms  of 
an  allegory  depicting  the  struggle  in  which  the  United  States  was  then 
engaged.  They  included  in  their  committee  conferences,  Eugene  Pierre 
Du  Simitiere,  a French  author  and  artist  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  a letter  John  Adams  wrote  his  wife  on  August  14  of  that  year 
he  told  her  of  the  different  designs  suggested  by  the  committee.  Du 
Simitiere  suggested  a device  bearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  several 
nations  from  which  America  had  sprung,  such  as  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Holland,  Germany,  each  mounted  on  a shield.  The  group  thus 
assembled  to  be  supported  on  the  one  side  by  the  figure  of  Liberty  and 
on  the  other  side  by  an  American  rifleman. 

Benjamin  Franklin  favored  a device  with  Moses  lifting  up  his  hand 
and  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  with  Pharaoh  and  his  chariot  engulfed  in 
the  flood,  and  the  motto  “Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.” 
Thomas  Jefferson  proposed  the  device  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
Wilderness,  led  by  a cloud  and  a pillar  of  fire.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
seal  he  suggested  picturing  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  early  Saxon  chief- 
tains. John  Adams  suggested  a picture  of  the  choice  of  Hercules,  torn 
between  Virtue  and  Sloth. 

In  the  committee’s  report  to  Congress  August  20,  1776,  the  design 
recommended  for  the  obverse  was  Du  Simitiere’s  design  with  an  eye 
above  it,  representing  the  eye  of  Providence,  and  with  the  motto  “E 
Pluribus  Unum,”  One  From  Many.  Benjamin  Franklin’s  conception  was 
recommended  for  the  reverse  of  the  seal. 

Du  Simitiere’s  drawings  were  not  preserved  among  the  records  of 
Congress.  A pencil  sketch  of  the  obverse,  however,  was  found  among 
Jefferson’s  papers. 

This  committee’s  report  was  tabled.  In  the  final  selection  of  the  seal 
only  two  details  of  the  original  committee’s  report  were  retained.  The 
motto  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  on  the  final  obverse  and  the  eye  of  Provi- 
dence on  the  final  reverse. 

On  January  23,  1777,  a committee  appointed  to  examine  the  files 
of  Congress  selected  certain  papers  which  it  thought  required  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  Among  these  papers  was  the  unaccepted  “Report 
on  a device  for  a public  seal.” 

Work  of  the  Second  Committee 

On  March  23,  1780,  a second  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
a design  for  a great  seal;  to  this  committee  was  referred  the  first  com- 
mittee’s report.  The  committee  consisted  of  James  Lovell  of  Massachu- 
setts, John  Morin  Scott  of  Virginia,  and  William  Churchill  Houston 
of  New  Jersey. 
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On  May  10,  1780,  this  committee  reported  to  Congress  a design 
which  had  on  the  obverse  a shield  with  thirteen  diagonal  stripes,  alter- 
nate white  and  red,  to  the  right  of  which  stands  a warrior  holding  a 
sword  and  on  the  left  a figure  of  Peace  bearing  an  olive  branch.  Above 
the  shield  rests  a radiant  cloud  with  thirteen  stars.  The  motto  below 
the  shield  is  “Bello  vel  Pad,”  In  Peace  or  In  War.  The  design  is  en- 
circled by  the  words  “The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 
The  reverse  for  the  seal  pictures  the  figure  of  Liberty  seated  in  a chair 
holding  the  staff  and  cap  with  the  motto  “Virtute  Perennis,”  Constant 
in  Valor,  and  the  date  MDCCLXXVI  underneath.  A variant  design 
of  the  obverse  seal  represented  the  figure  supporting  the  shield  at  its 
right  as  a naked  Indian  with  bow  and  arrow  instead  of  the  figure  of 
the  warrior. 

This  report  shows  for  the  first  time  the  following  details  retained  in 
the  final,  approved  seal — the  constellation  of  thirteen  stars  and  the 
shield  with  red  and  white  stripes  taken  from  the  new  United  States 
Flag.  Here,  too,  the  olive  branch  appears  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  The 
report  of  this  second  committee  on  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  was 
also  recommitted. 


Work  of  the  Third  Committee 

In  May  of  1782,  a third  committee  consisting  of  Arthur  Middleton 
of  South  Carolina,  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey,  and  Edward  Rut- 
ledge of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  design  the  seal.  This  com- 
mittee called  into  consultation  William  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  an 
author  with  some  knowledge  of  heraldry.  Mr.  Barton  developed 
designs  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  seal  in  keeping  with  the  rules 
of  heraldry. 

For  the  obverse  of  the  seal  the  main  features  of  this  third  committee’s 
final  design  were : A shield  with  thirteen  red  and  white  horizontal 
stripes  on  a blue  field  cut  through  the  center  by  a perpendicular  yellow 
stripe  upon  which  is  imposed  a Doric  column  supporting  a phoenix 
rising  from  the  flames.  Above  the  shield  is  centered  a golden  helmet 
on  which  is  placed  a crested  eagle.  The  shield  is  supported  on  its  right 
by  a female  figure,  the  Genius  of  America,  and  on  its  left,  by  an 
American  soldier  in  contemporary  uniform.  The  scroll  at  the  top  of 
the  design  bears  the  motto  “In  Vindiciam  Libertatis,”  In  Defense  of 
Liberty.  Below  the  shield  are  the  enscrolled  words  “Virtus  Sola  In- 
victa,”  Virtue  only  is  unconquerable. 

The  reverse  of  the  seal  pictures  an  incomplete  pyramid  of  thirteen 
steps  with  an  eye  in  a glory  of  clouds  above  and  the  motto  “Deo 
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Favente,”  By  God’s  Favor,  in  a scroll  and  below  the  main  device, 
“Perennis,”  Enduring.  This  design,  with  the  exception  of  the  mottoes, 
is  the  reverse  of  the  United  States  Seal  finally  approved  by  Congress. 
The  mottoes  on  the  reverse  were  changed  later  by  Charles  Thomson, 
Secretary  of  Congress. 

This  third  committee  submitted  the  design  to  Congress  May  9,  1782. 

Conception  of  the  Seal  Finally  Achieved 

Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  design  and  on  June  13,  1782, 
referred  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  Charles  Thomson.  Mr.  Thom- 
son changed  the  design  without  altering  the  significance  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  preceding  committees  and  of  Mr.  Barton. 

Instead  of  using  the  European  crested  eagle  he  chose  to  use  the  North 
American  bald  eagle,  so-called  because  of  the  white  feathers  on  head 
and  neck.  In  order  to  secure  unity  of  design  he  dispensed  with  the 
figures  of  the  supporters  included  in  previous  designs,  and  made  the 
figure  of  the  eagle  rising  the  central  figure  of  the  design.  He  covered 
the  body  of  the  eagle  with  the  shield  on  which  the  red  and  white  stripes 
were  arranged  as  chevrons  on  a background  of  blue.  In  the  eagle’s  left 
talon  were  the  arrows,  and  in  the  right  talon,  the  olive  branch;  over 
its  head  were  the  thirteen  stars  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  surrounded  by 
clouds. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  seal  the  motto  at  the  top  was  changed  to 
“Annuit  Coeptis”,  He  (God)  has  favored  our  undertakings.  The  motto 
at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse  was  changed  to  “Novus  ordo  seclorum,” 
A new  order  of  the  ages.  Both  are  adaptations  from  Virgil.  At  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  are  the  Roman  numerals  MDCCLXXVI. 

He  returned  the  design  to  Barton  for  further  suggestions.  Barton 
changed  the  chevrons  to  pales,  the  name  in  heraldry  for  perpendicular 
stripes  on  the  escutcheon  or  shield,  with  the  solid  blue  field  above  them 
signifying  Congress  as  the  unifying  body  for  the  states.  He  restored 
the  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  as  he  had  used  it  in  his  original 
design  and  specified  that  the  number  of  arrows  in  the  left  talon  be 
thirteen  for  the  thirteen  original  states.  Mr.  Thomson  endorsed  Mr. 
Barton’s  report  on  the  design  with  the  comment  “Mr.  Barton’s  im- 
provement on  the  Secretary’s  device.” 

This  was  the  device  submitted  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Thomson  and 
approved  finally  on  June  20,  1782.  The  description  and  remarks  and 
explanation,  submitted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  follow.  The  description  of 
the  seal  is  included  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  Vol.  4 (ed.  1823) 
p.  39,  but  the  “Remarks  and  Explanation”  are  omitted. 
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Obverse 


Reverse 


THE  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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The  device  for  an  armorial  achievement1  and  reverse  of  the 
great  seal  for  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  is  as 
follows : 

ARMS.  Paleways2  of  thirteen  pieces,  argent3  and  gules,4  a 
chief,0  azure;6  the  escutcheon7  on  the  breast  of  the  American 
eagle  displayed8  proper;9  holding  in  his  dexter10  talon  an  olive 
branch,  and  in  his  sinister11  a bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  all  proper, 
and  in  his  beak  a scroll,  inscribed  with  this  motto,  “E  Pluribus 
Unum.” 

For  the  CREST. 12  Over  the  head  of  the  eagle,  which  appears 
above  the  escutcheon,  a glory,  or,13  breaking  through  a cloud, 
proper,  and  surrounding  thirteen  stars,  forming  a constellation, 
argent,  on  an  azure  field. 

REVERSE.14  A pyramid  unfinished.  In  the  zenith,  an  eye  in 
a triangle,  surrounded  with  a glory  proper.  Over  the  eye  these 
words,  “Annuit  Coeptis.”  On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the 
numerical  letters  MDCCLXXVI.  And  underneath  the  following 
motto,  “Novus  Ordo  Seclorum.” 

Remarks  and  Explanation 

The  Escutcheon  is  composed  of  the  chief  & pale,  the  two  most 
honorable  ordinaries.15  The  pieces,  paly,  represent  the  Several 
States  all  joined  in  one  solid  compact  entire,  supporting  a Chief, 
which  unites  the  whole  & represents  Congress.  The  Motto  alludes 
to  this  union.  The  pales  in  the  arms  are  kept  closely  united  by  the 
chief  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  Union  & the  strength  resulting 
from  it  for  its  support,  to  denote  the  Confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  & the  preservation  of  their  Union  through 
Congress.  The  colours  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the  flag  of 


1 A complete  heraldic  composition. 

2 Divided  into  equal  parts  by  perpendicular  lines. 

3 Silver,  or  white  represented  in  engraving  by  plain  surface. 

4 Red,  represented  in  engraving  by  close  vertical  lines. 

5 Upper  part  of  escutcheon  or  shield. 

6 Blue,  represented  in  engraving  by  horizontal  lines. 

‘ The  shield. 

8 With  expanded  wings. 

9 Of  natural  color  or  colors. 

1 0 Right. 

1 1 Left. 

4 2 The  part  of  the  achievement  outside  of  and  above  the  escutcheon. 

13  Gold  or  yellow,  represented  in  engraving  by  dots  on  a white  ground. 

14  Not  the  front;  opposed  to  obverse. 

15  A common  bearing  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
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the  United  States  of  America;  White  signifies  purity  and  innocence, 
Red,  hardiness  & valour,  and  Blue,  the  colour  of  the  Chief,  signi- 
fies vigilance,  perseverance  & justice.  The  Olive  branch  and  arrows 
denote  the  power  of  peace  & war  which  is  exclusively  vested  in 
Congress.  The  Constellation  denotes  a new  State  taking  its  place 
and  rank  among  other  sovereign  powers.  The  Escutcheon  is  borne 
on  the  breast  of  an  American  Eagle  without  any  other  supporters, 
to  denote  that  the  United  States  of  America  ought  to  rely  on  their 
own  Virtue. 

Reverse.  The  pyramid  signifies  Strength  and  Duration : The 
Eye  over  it  & the  Motto  allude  to  the  many  signal  interpositions 
of  Providence  in  favour  of  the  American  cause.  The  date  under- 
neath is  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  words 
under  it  signify  the  beginning  of  the  New  American  Era,  which 
commences  from  that  date. 

Early  History  of  the  Seal 

The  obverse  of  the  seal  was  cut  in  brass  soon  after  it  was  adopted. 
The  identity  of  the  engraver  is  not  known.  The  die  for  the  reverse  has 
never  been  cut  although  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  seal  in  1882,  a medal  with  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States  was  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Both 
the  obverse  and  reverse  designs  of  the  United  States  seal  appear  on 
the  one-dollar  bill. 

The  Seal  of  the  United  States  is  found  on  a commission1  dated  Sep- 
tember 16,  1782 — just  three  months  after  the  seal  was  approved  by 
Congress — which  authorized  General  Washington  to  arrange  with  the 
British  for  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  commission  is  signed  by 
John  Hanson,  President  of  Congress,  and  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary. 

This  seal,  referred  to  commonly  as  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  only  size  seal  that  has  ever  been  used,  although  Lovell’s 
Committee  recommended 


1 There  are  four  methods  of  placing  a seal  upon  a document.  Both  (3)  and 

(4)  are  comparative!}'  recent  methods. 

(1)  By  spreading  a small  quantity  of  wax  upon  the  document  and  im- 
pressing the  design  upon  the  wax  by  means  of  a die. 

(2)  By  impressing  the  design  upon  a separate  wax  disk  (sometimes — but  not 
in  the  case  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States — using  both  the  obverse  and 
the  reverse  designs)  and  placing  the  disk  in  a protective  box,  known 
as  a skippet,  and  attaching  the  disk  to  the  document  by  a ribbon. 

(3)  By  impressing  the  design  upon  a paper  wafer  which  has  been  glued 
to  the  document,  and 

(4)  By  impressing  the  design  of  the  seal  upon  the  document  itself. 
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“A  miniature  of  the  face  of  the  great  seal  to  be  prepared  of  Half 
the  Diametre,  to  be  affixed  as  the  less  seal  of  the  United  States." 

In  establishing  the  Department  of  State,  the  act  (September  15, 
1789)  stipulated  “The  safe  keeping  of  . . . the  seal  of  the  United  States 
. . . as  a responsibility  of  that  Department.”  In  the  act  it  is  further 
stated 

"...  That  the  seal  heretofore  used  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  . . . the  seal  of  the  United  States.” 

“.  . . That  the  said  Secretary  (of  State)  shall  keep  the  said  seal 
. . . and  shall  affix  the  said  seal  to  all  civil  commissions,  to  officers 
of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone.  Provided, 
That  the  said  seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any  commission,  before 
the  same  shall  have  been  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  any  other  instrument  or  act,  without  the  special 
warrant  of  the  President  therefor.”1 

The  die,  used  for  fifty-nine  years,  was  cut  so  soon  after  Congress 
approved  it  that  it  probably  represents  satisfactorily  Thomson’s  descrip- 
tion. Dies  were  made  about  1825  and  again  about  1857.  The  1825  seal 
was  used  in  embossing  pendant  seals  to  be  placed  in  skippets  for  attaching 
to  the  ratifications  of  treaties.  The  status  of  the  1857  seal  is  scarcely 
official  since  it  was  used  primarily  for  embossing  the  design  of  the  seal  on 
skippets.  No  official  wax  impression  of  this  seal  is  known  to  exist. 

Two  Dies  Tail  to  Meet  the  Original  Specifications 

In  1841,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State,  a new  seal 
was  cut,  probably  so  that  the  seal  could  be  impressed  directly  on  the 
document  by  the  insertion  of  the  document  between  the  two  faces  of 
the  die  bearing,  respectively,  the  raised  and  the  sunken  cuts  of  the 
design.  However  the  engraver,  Edward  Stabler  of  Sandy  Spring,  Mary- 
land, did  not  follow  closely  the  description  of  the  seal  made  authorita- 
tive by  the  act  of  Congress,  June  20,  1782.  The  red  stripes  (i.e.  the 
red  pales  in  the  escutcheon)  were  twice  the  width  of  the  white  stripes 
and  there  were  only  six  arrows  in  the  left  claw  of  the  eagle  instead  of 
the  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows  stipulated  in  the  description  of  the  seal 
as  approved  in  1782.  When  the  die  was  recut  in  1877,  again  there  were 
only  six  arrows  instead  of  thirteen  in  the  eagle’s  left  talon. 

As  a result  of  these  inaccuracies  in  the  dies,  from  1841  to  1844, 
Congress  heard  from  time  to  time  complaints  on  the  use  of  a Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States  which  was  not  authentic.  The  seals  of  1841 
and  1857  are  often  referred  to  as  “illegal”  seals. 


1 Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  title  4,  sections  4 and  5. 
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Careful  Study  Preliminary  to  Cutting  the  Die  in  1885 

Theodore  F.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  (1881-1885),  requested 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  in  1883  for  the  designing  and  cutting 
of  a new  die  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States.  He  gave  two  reasons  for 
his  request:  That  the  die  then  in  use  was  becoming  worn  and  did  not 
make  a clear  impress;  and,  That  the  die  in  use  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments set  up  by  law  in  1782.  He  also  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
a die  of  the  reverse  of  the  seal  should  be  cut. 

A group  of  expert  advisers  in  history,  heraldry,  and  art  was  consulted 
by  the  Department  of  State  before  the  die  was  cut.  As  a result  of  this 
study,  the  red  and  white  pales,  perpendicular  stripes,  were  made  of 
equal  width  as  in  the  original  design  and  the  thirteen  arrows  were 
restored  to  the  sinister  (left)  talon  of  the  eagle. 

It  was  agreed  that  although  heraldry  and  art  might  suggest  improve- 
ments on  the  seal  as  originally  approved  by  the  Congress  of  1782,  the 
description  as  approved  and  incorporated  in  the  original  seal  should 
guide  the  engraver  in  recutting  the  die.  The  1885  seal  was  cut  after 
careful  study  by  the  group  of  experts. 

The  Department  of  State  did  not  authorize  the  cutting  of  a die  of 
the  reverse  of  the  seal  since  it  was  not  needed  and  since  the  design 
did  not  provide  sufficient  appeal  to  make  it  popular. 

Die  for  the  Present  Seal  Cut  in  1903 

Eighteen  years  later,  in  1902,  when  John  Hay  was  Secretary  of 
State,  he  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,250  “to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  recut.” 

Because  of  the  careful  study  prior  to  the  cutting  of  the  1885  die 
that  design  was  retained  when  the  1903  die  was  prepared.  This  die  is 
in  use  at  the  present  time. 


Use  of  the  United  States  Seal  and  the  National  Coat  of  Arms 

The  seal  of  the  United  States  is  kept  in  the  Division  of  Protocol  of 
the  Department  of  State.  It  is  affixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
proclamations  of  the  President,  ratifications  of  treaties,  the  commissions 
of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  foreign 
consular  officers,  and  certain  other  documents  after  they  have  been 
signed  by  the  President. 

The  use  of  the  design  of  the  seal  as  the  national  coat  of  arms  and 
emblem  of  authority  is  less  clearly  defined.  It  is  used  on  medals,  cur- 
rency, official  stationery,  and  publications,  army  service  caps  and  uni- 
form buttons,  and  as  an  architectural  adornment.  In  large  size  and  full 
color  it  is  placed  above  the  entrances  to  United  States  embassies, 
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legations,  and  consulates  all  over  the  world.  With  an  encircling  legend 
“Department  of  State  United  States  of  America,”  it  is  also  used  as  the 
official  insigne  and  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  and,  with 
a legend  designating  the  particular  post,  on  the  seals  of  Foreign  Service 
establishments  throughout  the  world.  In  the  past  the  execution  of  such 
designs  has  sometimes  varied  widely  from  the  design  cut  and  used  as 
the  official  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  at  the  present  date 
still  some  variation  in  such  small  details  as  the  size  and  number  of 
puffs  of  cloud  and  the  size  and  cutting  of  stars  in  the  glory. 

Although  the  Department  of  State  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  grant 
or  to  withhold  permission  to  reproduce  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
present  opinion  is  that  the  seal  of  the  United  States  is  a distinguished 
mark  of  honor  and  is  not  appropriate  for  use  in  the  decoration  of  com- 
mercial articles. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SEAL  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Introduction 

Such  emblems  as  seals,  coats  of  arms,  and  flags  are  employed  as  a 
means  of  identification  by  nations,  tribes,  clans,  and  families.  They 
usually  express  in  symbolic  form  the  ideals  and  history  of  the  family, 
clan,  or  country.  If  the  family  or  nation  has  a cultural  background, 
the  old  art  of  heraldry  is  used  to  express  the  history  and  ideals  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  rules.  If  a race  or  tribe  is  uncultured  or 
illiterate,  such  as  the  American  Indian,  a totem  device  may  be  the 
substitute  for  the  flag,  the  coat  of  arms,  or  the  seal.  Among  the 
American  Indians,  animals  such  as  the  bear,  the  beaver,  or  the  serpent, 
were  frequently  the  totem  of  a tribe  and  the  totem  pole  represented  to 
the  people  the  history  of  their  race  just  as  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
symbolizes  to  us  the  past  of  our  country.  Sometimes  illiterate  tribes  wor- 
shipped the  totem  pole  as  a god.  The  flag  is  venerated  and  respected 
by  a more  cultured  nation  as  the  symbol  of  its  tradition,  its  strength, 
and  its  ideals.  Very  often  the  same  'design  is  repeated  in  both  the  flag 
and  the  seal. 

The  United  States  Seal  and  the  Coat  of  Arms  have  the  stars  and 
stripes,  thirteen  of  each,  representing  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  The 
Flag  of  the  United  States  represents  in  its  thirteen  stripes  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  and  in  the  forty-eight  stars  of  the  union  the  magnifi- 
cent growth  of  our  Nation. 

The  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  a part  of  the 
State’s  coat  of  arms  and  the  coat  of  arms  is  emblazoned  on  the  State 
Flag  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  State  Flag  without  the  Seal 
and  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  Seal  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 1 


When  Pennsylvania  was  still  a province  of  England  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  by  King  Charles  II,  the  seal  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Colony  were  those  of  the  Penn  family.  The  Great  Seal  of  William 
Penn  is  distinguished  by  a shield  with  a band  across  it  upon  which 
are  three  round  biscuit-shaped  devices  and  the  motto  “Mercy,  Justice”; 
the  band  encircling  the  seal  is  inscribed  “William  Penn,  Proprietor  & 
Governor  of  Pensilvania.” 

The  device  on  the  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  represents  three  ears  of  Indian  corn  radiating  from  the 
center  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  surrounded  by  the  words  Truth, 
Peace,  Love,  and  Plenty  and  those  words  in  turn  circumscribed  by  an 
encircling  olive  branch. 

After  the  Revolution  there  was  a transition  from  this  Provincial 
Seal  to  the  State  Seal.  At  the  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  1776, 
provision  was  made  that  “all  commissions  shall  be  . . . sealed  with  the 
State  Seal.”  On  September  28,  1776,  a committee  was  appointed  “to 
prepare  the  seals  for  future  legislature  and  executive  council  of  the 
State.” 


The  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

1'he  first  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a wide  band  across  the  center  bearing  a plough,  with  a 
ship  under  full  sail  in  the  upper  segment,  and  three  sheaves  of  wheat 
in  the  lower  segment,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  inscription  “Seal 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.”  Although  minor  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  design,  the  three  symbols — the  plough,  the  ship,  and  the  sheaves 
of  wheat — have  always  been  the  outstanding  emblems  in  the  seal  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

The  seals  of  the  colonial  counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  formed  by 
mounting  a distinguishing  crest  upon  the  Penn  Coat  of  Arms.  The 
crest  of  the  Chester  County  seal  was  a plough ; the  crest  of  Philadelphia 
County  was  a ship  under  full  sail  and  the  crest  of  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  which  formed  a part  of  Pennsylvania  when  a province,  was 
a sheaf  of  wheat.  The  seal  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  bore  on  its  shield 
both  the  sheaf  of  wheat  and  the  ship  in  full  sail.  From  one  or  another 
of  these  sources  the  three  distinguishing  emblems  of  the  obverse  of  the 
Pennsylvania  seal  were  taken. 

The  design  of  the  counter-seal,  or  the  reverse,  represents  Liberty  as 
a woman  bearing  in  her  left  hand  a wand  topped  by  a liberty  cap 

1 James  Evelyn  Pilcher,  Monograph  The  Seal  and  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Com- 
momvealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1902,  State  Printer. 
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and  in  her  right  hand  a drawn  sword,  trampling  upon  a lion  which 
personifies  Tyranny.  This  design  is  circumscribed  by  the  legend  “Both 
Can’t  Survive.”  The  reverse  is  not  used  so  frequently  as  the  obverse 
but  certain  official  documents  are  stamped  with  both  the  reverse  and 
obverse  seals  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  seal  approved  in  1776  was  used  for  thirty  years  on  documents 
signed  by  such  early  Pennsylvania  leaders  as  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr., 
first  president  (1776-78)  of  the  Council  of  Safety  set  up  to  govern 
until  the  new  Constitution  went  into  effect;  Joseph  Reed  (1778-81) 
during  whose  administration  the  Penn  family  was  substantially  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  its  proprietorship  and  the  act  was  passed  which 
gradually  abolished  slavery  in  Pennsylvania;  William  Moore  (1781-82) 
during  whose  presidency  of  the  Council  the  Bank  of  North  America 
was  organized;  John  Dickinson  (1782-85)  the  author-statesman  whose 
term  as  president  of  the  Council  is  marked  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Wyoming  dispute,  the  improvement  of  tax  collections,  the  provision  of 
donation  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  signing  of 
treaties  ending  the  Indian  land  claims;  Benjamin  Franklin  (1785-88), 
who,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  services  for  his  country,  served  for 
three  years  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  John  Mifflin  (1788-99)  who  served  as  the  last  president 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  and  as  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  after  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
was  ratified  in  1790. 

The  seal  designed  by  the  committee  in  1776  was  not  legally  adopted 
until  fifteen  years  later  in  1791,  the  year  following  the  passage  of 
the  State  Constitution  of  1789-90.  The  provisions  of  the  act  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  paragraphs : 

“Whereas,  The  late  convention  of  the  Commonwealth  did,  on 
the  second  day  of  September  last,  establish  a new  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Pennsylvania,  and  no  provision  is  therein  made  for  public 
seals : 

“Be  it  enacted  therefore,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General 
Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  seal,  hereto- 
fore known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Great  Seal’  lately  in  the  custody 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  is  hereby  constituted  the  State 
seal,  and  shall  be  affixed  to  all  patents,  proclamations,  and  other 
public  rolls,  commissions  and  papers  of  State,  which  require  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  which  the  same  has  here- 
tofore been  usually  applied. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the 
seal  lately  in  the  custody  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  called 
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the  ‘Lesser  Seal’  shall  be  henceforth  deemed  and  taken  and  shall 
be  applied  as  the  Less  Seal  of  this  Commonwealth,  and,  as  such, 
set  to  land  office  warrants,  marriage  licenses,  licenses  to  keep  public 
houses,  and  such  other  documents,  as  have  heretofore  been  issued 
under  the  Lesser  Seal. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the 
said  seals,  respectively,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  Great  and  Less  Seals  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  shall 
be  affixed  accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor.” 

By  1809  the  matrix  of  the  seal  had  become  so  worn  that  legislation 
was  passed  to  authorize  the  cutting  of  a new  die  and  the  recording  of  an 
official  description  of  the  seal : 

“Whereas,  The  Great  Seal  of  this  Commonwealth  is  so  nearly 
worn  out,  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  same,  and  whereas,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  description  thereof  on  record,  and  it  be- 
ing proper  that  the  said  seal  should  be  particularly  described  and 
established,  so  that  the  same  may  hereafter  be  more  fully  known 
and  recognized : therefore, 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  be,  and  he  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  procure  the  renewal  of  the  Great  Seal  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  record  and  deposit  a description  thereof  in  writing  in  his  office 
that  the  same  may  be  made  perpetual.” 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  recutting  of  the  seal  to  elaborate  the 
previous  design  by  the  introduction  of  a shield  with  an  eagle  crest,  upon 
which  the  ship,  plough,  and  wheat  sheaves  were  emblazoned,  but  facing 
from  left  to  right  instead  of  right  to  left  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
previous  design.  On  the  left  of  the  shield  was  placed  a stalk  of  Indian 
corn  while  an  olive  branch  was  laid  upon  the  right.  Festooned  above, 
between  the  shield  and  the  crest  and  draping  on  either  side  was  a flower- 
ing spray.  Above  the  margin  was  continued  the  inscription  “Seal  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,”  which  was  made  to  read  from  right  to  left  in- 
stead of  left  to  right  as  it  had  read  in  the  previous  seal. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  act,  a record  was  made  of  the 
Great  Seal  which  is  found  in  the  Executive  Minutes  under  date  of  July 
1,  1809,  as  follows: 

“In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  an  Act  of  General  Assembly, 
passed  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  nine, 
the  following  description  of  the  Great  Seal  is  recorded,  that  is  to  say: 
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“The  shield  shall  be  parted  Per  Fess,1  Or,2  charged  with  a 
plough,  Proper,3  in  chief,4  on  a sea  wavy;  Proper,  a ship  under  full 
sail,  surmounted  with  a sky,  Azure:  and  in  Base,5  on  a field  Vert,6 
three  Garbs,7  Or.  On  the  sinister8  a stock  of  maize,  and  Dexter9 
an  olive  branch.  And  on  the  wreath  of  its  colours  a bald  eagle, 
Proper,  perched,  wings  extended,  for  the  Crest.10  Motto: — -‘Virtue, 
Liberty,  and  Independence.”  Round  the  margin  of  the  seal,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  reverse,11  Liberty,  trampling  on 
a Lyon, 12  Gules,13  the  emblem  of  Tyranny.  Motto: — 'Both  can’t 
survive’.”— Act  of  March  2,  1809. 

I he  seal  of  1809  was  used  until  1854.  At  that  time  during  Governor 
William  Bigler’s  administration  when  the  new  seal  was  cut  the  shield 
was  broadened  slightly.  In  1858,  the  inscription  on  the  new  die  was 
corrected  to  read  from  left  to  right.  In  1868,  the  die  of  the  seal  was 
again  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a scroll  work  design  in  the  lower 
segment  of  the  outer  band.  When  the  matrix  was  cut  again  in  1893, 
the  wreath,  or  festoon,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  was  omitted,  and 
the  plough  and  ship  were  faced  from  right  to  left.  This  design  has 
remained  unchanged  to  the  present  time. 

The  colors  of  the  seal  are  indicated  by  the  conventional  signs  of 
heraldry,  for  they  cannot  be  brought  out  in  color  in  an  impressed  seal. 
Transverse  lines  indicate  blue,  dots  indicate  gold,  and  oblique  lines 
represent  green. 

The  seals  have  varied  in  actual  color.  The  first  great  seal  of  William 
Penn  was  red,  the  color  of  the  wax  from  which  is  was  formed.  The 
remaining  Penn  seals  were  the  shade  of  the  white  paper  with  which 
they  were  covered.  The  use  of  white  paper  persisted  until  1852.  Gover- 
nor Bigler  used  a yellow  and  sometimes  a green  seal.  Governor  Curtin 
used  red  or  blue  seals.  The  gilt  seal  which  is  now  employed  was  first 
used  by  Governor  Geary.  The  reverse  of  the  seal  has  always  been 
white. 


Definitions  of  heraldic  terms: 

1 By  a band  horizontally  through  the  center  of  the  shield. 

2 Gold. 

3 In  its  natural  colors. 

4 The  upper  part  of  the  shield  or  escutcheon. 

5 The  lower  part  of  the  shield  or  escutcheon. 

3 Green. 

7 Sheaves  of  wheat. 

8 Left. 

9 Right. 

' 11  The  device  above  the  shield  or  escutcheon. 

14  The  design  for  the  back  of  the  Seal. 

12  Lion. 

13  Red. 
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The  seal  is  impressed  directly  upon  the  official  document.  Prior  to 
1780  it  was  sometimes  stamped  upon  ribbon  or  wax  to  give  body  to  the 
seal  and  permit  the  double  impression  of  the  obverse  and  reverse.  More 
recently  a wafer  the  diameter  of  the  matrix  of  the  seal  is  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  gilt  paper  cover  to  give  body  to  the  seal  before  the  docu- 
ment is  placed  in  the  press  to  be  stamped  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  dies  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COAT  OF  ARMS 
OF  THE  COMMONWEAFTH 

The  coat  of  arms  was  seldom  used  during  the  provincial  period  but 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  State  coat  of  arms  appeared 
on  State  paper  money  issued  in  1777.  This  first  coat  of  arms  was  almost 
the  same  as  the  State  Seal  without  the  encircling  inscription. 

In  1778,  Caleb  Lownes,  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  a coat  of  arms, 
with  the  shield,  crest,  supporters,  and  motto  engraved  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  heraldry.  The  shield  and  the  crest  were  similar  to  the 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  three  devices  appearing  in 
the  shield — the  ship,  the  plough,  and  the  three  sheaves  of  wheat — and 
as  a crest,  the  eagle  with  outstretched  wings.  The  supporters  for  the 
shield  and  the  crest  were  two  black  horses,  harnessed  for  drawing  a 
vehicle,  rearing  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  facing  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  shield.  Back  of  each  horse  was  a stalk  of  corn  ; below  the 
shield  a cornstalk  and  an  olive  branch  were  crossed ; and  extending 
across  the  base  of  the  coat  of  arms  was  a streamer  with  the  State  motto, 
“Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence.” 

Variations  in  the  Horses  in  the  Coat  of  Arms 

In  1790  the  shield  in  the  coat  of  arms  was  changed  to  the  shape  now 
used  but  no  other  significant  changes  were  made.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
an  act  had  never  been  passed  describing  the  coat  of  arms  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  coat  of  arms  between  1805  and  1875  underwent  a series  of 
changes  which  dealt  largely  with  the  horses  supporting  the  shield. 
General  James  E.  Pilcher  in  his  1902  Monograph  on  the  Seal  and 
Arms  of  Pennsylvania,  describes  these  changes  in  the  supporters,  not 
without  a degree  of  humor  that  is  circumspect  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject: 

“In  1809,  one  of  the  horses  became  white,  and  in  1820,  both  of 

them  lost  their  color.  In  1823,  under  Governor  Shulze,  the  coat 
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of  arms  was  for  the  first  time  emblazoned  upon  the  proclamations 
— in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  primitive  woodcut  with  the  two 
black  chargers  recumbent,  while  in  1829,  one  of  the  horses  had 
arisen,  although  the  other  still  reclined.  In  1832,  both  animals  had 
become  white  and  were  moving  both  in  the  same  direction,  to  the 
right. 

“In  1870,  the  coursers  remained  on  the  same  sides.  . . . 

“In  1873,  our  rampant  steeds  had  again  changed  sides.  . . . 

“And  in  1875,  the  white  horse  was  pronounced  an  interloper 
and  banished  in  disgrace,  while  the  dusky  charger,  whom  he  had 
supplanted,  was  brought  forth  from  his  imprisonment  of  seventy 
years  and  again  paired  with  his  brother  in  black,  to  support  the 
arms  of  the  Commonwealth  so  long  as  the  earth  shall  endure  and 
the  heavens  look  down  upon  the  race  of  man.  Each  of  them  was 
also  fitted  with  a harness  by  means  of  which  they  are  ever  pre- 
pared to  draw  the  splendid  car  of  state  out  of  all  difficulties  on 
the  solid  rock  of  ceaseless  prosperity  and  perpetual  affluence.” 

In  1874,  the  General  Assembly,  recognizing  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coat  of  arms,  and  looking  forward  to  the  wide  use  of 
the  coat  of  arms  during  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  approved  the  appointment  of  a commission  to 
prescribe  authoritatively  one  official  coat  of  arms  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  commission  was  authorized — 1 

“to  have  the  present  Arms  of  the  State,  as  far  as  ascertained,  the 
same  being  derived  from  the  Great  Seal,  corrected  of  such  errors 
or  anomalies  as  may  be  therein  discovered  by  careful  comparison 
with  and  consultation  of  the  science  of  the  rules  of  heraldry,  and 
as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  to  have  a copy  of  said  Arms,  so  cor- 
rected, carefully  emblazoned  and  described  so  as  to  be  of  record  in 
the  State  Department  for  future  reference ; the  description  to  be  in 
manner  similar  to  the  description  of  the  Great  Seal  now  on  record 
in  said  Archives.” 

In  1875  the  commission  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  a coat  of 
arms  with  the  following  heraldic  description- — 2 

1 Authority  for  the  Commission,  1874,  Pamphlet  Law  312.  Authority  for  the 
appropriation  of  $300  for  expenses,  1875,  Pamphlet  Law  15,  Section  20. 

2 TRANSLATION 

Shield — Divided  in  two,  gold  band  across  the  center;  upper  part  sky  blue  and 
lower  green;  upper  part  ship  full  sail,  facing  left.  Gold  band  with  plough  in 
natural  color;  lower  portion  of  shield  green  on  which  are  three  gold  sheaves. 
Crest — An  eagle  with  wings  spread  in  attitude  of  rising;  natural  colors. 
Wreath  at  base  in  natural  colors. 

Supporters — Two  caparisoned  black  horses,  rearing,  facing  each  other. 
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Escutcheon — Party  per  fess,  azure  and  vert.  On  a chief  of  the 
first,  a ship  under  sail.  On  a fess,  or,  a plough,  proper;  on  a 
base  of  the  second,  three  garbs,  or. 

Crest — An  eagle,  rousant,  proper,  on  a wreath  of  its  colors. 

Supporters — Two  horses  sable,  caparisoned  for  draught,  rearing 
respectant. 

Motto — Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  is  generally  displayed  in  simple  black  and  white, 
but  these  are  not  the  heraldic  colors  in  which  it  is  emblazoned  upon  the 
State  Flag.  The  eagle  is  the  American  Bald  Eagle  with  white  head  and 
tail,  and  deep  red  or  brown  body.  The  horses  are  black.  The  band  and 
margins  of  the  shield  are  gold.  The  ship  is  black  with  white  sails  rest- 
ing upon  a sea  of  blue  surmounted  by  a sky  of  the  same  color.  The 
plough  stands  out  in  deep  red  or  brown  and  white  on  its  gilded  base, 
while  the  three  golden  sheaves  appear  on  a field  of  green.  The  corn 
stalk  and  olive  branch,  crossed  under  the  shield,  are  also  green,  while 
the  motto  is  printed  in  black  on  a blue  streamer. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FLAG 

There  is  no  record  or  evidence  of  the  use  of  a particular  flag  by 
provincial  Pennsylvania.  During  the  early  period  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, flags  were  adopted  by  the  different  military  companies.  (For  a 
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discussion  of  the  colonial  and  early  Revolutionary  flags  see  the  History 
of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  page  3.) 

The  history  of  the  Flag  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  traced  through  reso- 
lutions and  acts  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Provision  was  made  for  a State  flag  for  Pennsylvania  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Act  of  April  9,  1799. 

In  May,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  a Joint  Resolution 
was  passed  requiring  the  Governor  to  procure  regimental  standards 
carrying  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth.  Many  of  the  regimental  flags 
during  the  Civil  War  were  made  by  substituting  the  arms  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  field  of  stars  in  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

Specifications  of  the  State  Flag 

The  official  flag  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  first 
described  by  law  in  the  Act  approved  June  13,  1907.  The  Act  stated: 

“That  the  flag  to  be  known  as  the  official  flag  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  shall  be  of  blue,  same  color  as  the  blue  field 
in  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  following  dimensions 
and  design ; to  wit,  The  length,  or  heighth,  of  the  staff  to  be  nine 
feet,  including  brass  spear-head  and  ferrule : the  fly  of  the  said 
flag  to  be  six  feet  two  inches,  and  to  be  four  feet  six  inches  on  the 
staff;  in  the  center  of  the  flag  there  shall  be  embroidered  in  silk 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  flag  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  proportionate  size ; the  edges  to  be 
trimmed  with  knotted  fringe  of  yellow  silk,  two  and  one-half  inches 
wide;  a cord,  with  tassels,  to  be  attached  to  the  staff  at  the  spear- 
head, to  be  eight  feet  six  inches  long,  and  composed  of  white  and 
blue  silk  strands.” 

The  same  act  provided  that  a model  of  the  flag  be  prepared  and  kept 
on  display  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  ( June 
13,  1907,  P.L.  560) 

Punishment  for  Dishonoring  the  Flag 

A month  earlier  in  May,  1907  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  and 
punish  the  desecration  of  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  act  was  repealed  in  1939  and  the  Act  appearing  on  page 
36  was  passed  in  its  stead. 

Use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Flag  on  Public  Buildings 

The  use  of  the  State  flag  for  display  on  any  public  building  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  authorized  by  Act  of  June  5,  1913,  P.L.  419. 
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TRUMBULL’S  PAINTING  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

The  committee  which  drafted  the  Declaration  is  pictured  as  signing — John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Part  III 


AMERICAN  IDEALS 

Introduction  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

Preamble  and  Declaration  of  Rights,  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania 


THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

I believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just 
powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; a 
democracy  in  a Republic;  a sovereign  Nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable; 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love 
it ; to  support  its  Constitution ; to  obey  is  laws ; to  re- 
spect its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

William  Tyler  Page 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE1 

Aiade  by  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
in  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
Unanimously  Adopted  July  4,  1776 


Introduction 


(As  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Manual  194.5,  from  Charters  and  Con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States,  compiled  under  an  order  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  and  issued  in  1 877. ) 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nature’s  God  entitle 
them,  a decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 


1 The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
famous  documents  in  the  history  of  the  world.  On  June  10,  1776,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston 
to  draft  a Declaration  of  Independence.  Jefferson  wrote  out  a rough  draft 
of  the  Declaration,  which  was  carefully  revised  by  the  committee  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  adoption.  After  some  further  slight  revisions  by  that 
body,  it  was  adopted  on  July  4,  1776,  at  Philadelphia.  The  signers  from 
Pennsylvania  are  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George 
Ross.  The  original  Declaration  of  Independence  is  now  on  public  exhibition 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object 
evinces  a design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide 
new  Guards  for  their  future  security. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA1 


Preamble 

WE  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  CONSTITUTION  for  the  United  States  of 
America.2 

★ ★ ★ 

THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS3 

Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the 
original  Constitution. 


1 The  Preamble  and  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  they 
appear  here,  are  copied  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  appearing 
in  the  1945  Pennsylvania  Manual  which,  according  to  footnote  2,  page  14  of 
the  Manual,  is  identical  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization,  with 
the  original  document  on  file  at  Washington. 

2 This  Constitution  went  into  operation  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  17B9. 
The  following  Pennsylvanians  signed  the  Constitution — B.  Franklin,  Thomas 
Mifflin,  Robt.  Morris,  Geo.  Clymer,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  Jared  Ingersoll,  James 
Wilson,  Gouv.  Morris. 

3 The  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  commonly 
known  as  The  Bill  of  Rights,  were  submitted  to  the  several  State  Legislatures 
by  a resolution  of  Congress  which  passed  on  the  25th  of  September,  1789,  at 
the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress.  They  were  ratified  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures (Pennsylvania,  on  March  10,  1790)  and  became  effective  December  15, 
1791. 
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Article  I 

Freedom  of  Religion,  of  Speech,  of  the  Press,  and  Right  of  Petition 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ; or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II 

Right  of  People  to  Bear  Arms  Not  to  Be  Infringed 

A well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed. 


Article  III 
Quartering  of  Troops 

No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 


Article  IV 

Persons  and  Houses  to  Be  Secured  from 
Unreasonable  Searches  and  Seizures 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secured  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V 

Trials  for  Crimes — Just  Compensation  for  Private  Property 
Taken  for  Public  Use 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a presentment  of  indictment  of  a Grand  Jury,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb; 
nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a witness  against 
himself  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law ; nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without 
just  compensation. 
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Article  VI 

Civil  Rights  in  Trials  for  Crimes  Enumerated 

In  all  criminal  prosecution,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  where- 
in the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation ; to  be  confronted  with  the  witness  against  him  ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  of  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII 
Civil  Rights  in  Civil  Suits 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no 
fact  tried  by  a jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII 

Excessive  Bail,  Fines  and  Punishments  Prohibited 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX 

Reserved  Rights  of  People 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X 

Powers  not  Delegated,  Reserved  to  States  and  People  Respectively 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA1 


Preamble 

We,  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  grateful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  humbly 
invoking  His  guidance,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution.2 

Article  I 

Declaration  of  Rights 

That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  unalterably  established,  We 

DECLARE  THAT 

Inherent  Rights  of  Mankind 

Section  1.  All  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights,  among  which  are  those  of 
enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  of  acquiring,  possessing  and 
protecting  property  and  reputation,  and  of  pursuing  their  own  happi- 
ness. 


1 The  Preamble  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  printed  here  are  copied  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  appearing  in  the  1945 
Pennsylvania  Manual.  In  accordance  with  a footnote  on  page  33  of  the  Manual 
the  Constitution  is  identical  as  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  with 
the  original  copy  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at 
Harrisburg. 

2 This  Constitution  took  effect  on  January  1,  1874.  Pennsylvania  had  three 
Constitutions  before  the  Constitution  of  1874 — The  Constituion  of  1776,  The 
Constitution  of  1790,  and  the  Constitution  of  1838.  For  their  history,  see  pp. 
58-59  of  the  1945  Pennsylvania  Manual. 
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Political  Power 


Section  2.  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free  govern- 
ments are  founded  on  their  authority  and  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety  and  happiness.  For  the  advancement  of  these  ends  they  have  at 
all  times,  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform  or 
abolish  their  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Religious  Freedom 

Section  3.  All  men  have  a natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  wor- 
ship Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
no  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  place 
of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent ; no  human 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any 
religious  establishments  or  modes  of  worship. 

Religion 

Section  4.  No  person  who  acknowledges  the  being  of  a God  and 
a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  shall,  on  account  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust 
or  profit  under  this  Commonwealth. 

Elections 

Section  5.  Elections  shall  be  free  and  equal ; and  no  power,  civil 
or  military,  shall  at  any  time  interfere  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage. 

Trial  by  Jury 

Section  6.  Trial  by  jury  shall  be  as  heretofore,  and  the  right 
thereof  remain  inviolate. 

Freedom  of  Press  and  Speech — Libels 

Section  7.  The  printing  press  shall  be  free  to  every  person  who 
may  undertake  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  or  any 
branch  of  government,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to  restrain  the 
right  thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one 
of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man  and  every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write 
and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 
No  conviction  shall  be  had  in  any  prosecution  for  the  publication  of  papers 
relating  to  the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  public  capacity  or  to 
any  other  matter  proper  for  public  investigation  or  information,  where 
the  fact  that  such  publication  was  not  maliciously  or  negligently  made 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury;  and  in  all  indict- 
ments for  libels  the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and 
the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 
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Security  from  Searches  and  Seizures 

Section  8.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  possessions  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  no 
warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seize  any  person  or  things  shall  issue 
without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  subscribed  to  by  the  affiant. 

Rights  of  Accused  in  Criminal  Prosecutions 

Section  9.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  hath  a right  to 
be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation  against  him,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  in  prose- 
cution by  indictment  or  information,  a speedy  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  vicinage;  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property 
unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

Criminal  Information — Twice  in  Jeopardy 

Section  10.  No  person  shall,  for  any  indictable  offense,  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally  by  information,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger,  or  by  leave  of  the  court  for  oppression  or  mis- 
demeanor in  office.  No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offense,  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  or 
applied  to  public  use,  without  authority  of  law  and  without  just  com- 
pensation being  first  made  or  secured. 

Courts  to  Be  Open — Suits  Against  the  State 

Section  11.  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every  man  for  an  injury 
done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  reputation  shall  have  remedy 
by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered  without  sale, 
denial  or  delay.  Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  Commonwealth  in 
such  manner,  in  such  courts  and  in  such  cases  as  the  Legislature  may  by 
law  direct. 

Power  of  Suspending  Laws 

Section  12.  No  power  of  suspending  laws  shall  be  exercised  un- 
less by  the  Legislature  or  by  its  authority. 

Bail — Fines  and  Punishments 

Section  13.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 
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Prisoners  to  Be  Bailable — Habeas  Corpus 

Section  14.  All  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties, 
unless  for  capital  offenses  when  the  proof  is  evident  or  presumption 
great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  or  Jail  Delivery 

Section  15.  No  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  or  Jail  Deliv- 
ery shall  be  issued. 

Insolvent  Debtors 

Section  16.  The  person  of  a debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong  pre- 
sumption of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  after  delivering  up 
his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Ex  Post  Facto  Laws — Impairment  of  Contracts 

Section  17.  No  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  or  making  irrevocable  any  grant  of  special 
privileges  or  immunities  shall  be  passed. 

Attaint 

Section  18.  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony  by 
the  legislature. 

Effect  of  Attainder  Limited — 

No  Forfeiture  for  Suicide  or  in  Case  of  Death  by  Casualty 

Section  19.  No  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor,  ex- 
cept during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  estate  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  estate  of  such  persons  as  shall  destroy  their  own  lives 
shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  cases  of  natural  death,  and  if  any  person 
shall  be  killed  by  casualty  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

Right  of  Petition 

Section  20.  The  citizens  have  a right  in  a peaceful  manner  to 
assemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  government  for  redress  of  grievances  or  other 
proper  purposes,  by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

Right  to  Bear  Arms 

Section  21.  The  right  of  the  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  State  shall  not  be  questioned. 
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No  Standing  Army — Military  Subordinate  to  Civil  Power 

Section  22.  No  standing  army  shall  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept  up 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  and  the  military  shall  in  all  cases 
and  at  all  times  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Quartering  of  Troops 

Section  23.  No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Titles  and  Offices 

Section  24.  The  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobility 
or  hereditary  distinction,  nor  create  any  office  the  appointment  to  which 
shall  be  for  a longer  term  than  during  good  behavior. 

Emigration 

Section  25.  Emigration  from  the  State  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

Exceptions  from  the  General  Powers  of  Government 

Section  26.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  high  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  we  declare  that  everything  in  this  article  is 
excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  government  and  shall  forever 
remain  inviolate. 
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